The day this was written, Decem- 
ber 14, 1960,. was the two hundred 
sixty-first a the death of 
our first President, George Washing- 
ton. We wonder what he would think 
of the situation today in the Republic 
he fought so valiantly to establish. 
Would he remind us of his stern ad- 
monition against “entangling alli- 
ances” and say “I told you so”? We 
can never fail to be impressed by the 
almost uncanny foresight of our 
Founding Fathers. Modern history 
books dismiss them with a few unin- 
spired phrases or none at all, but 
what would we, as a Nation, be with- 
out their far-reaching influence? 
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Story to appear in Feb. issue 


ITH the beginning of a New Year, it is 

most appropriate that I voice to each 
member of the National Society my heartfelt 
thanks and gratitude for all you are doing to 
promote our objectives—historical, educational 
and patriotic. Without your help the notable 
records of our National Society would never 
have been written; however, you cannot rest 
on your laurels in these dangerous and chal- 
lenging times. As you make your New Year 
resolutions, may one of them be to work even 
harder than ever to safeguard and preserve the 
American Way of Life. 

Today, as never before, we need loyal re- 
sponsible Americanism—a moral and spiritual 
return to the fundamental concepts of 1776. 
Our Nation’s strength will depend on the qual- 
ity of its citizenship, on the national character 
| of our people. We cannot survive as a free Na- 

tion if we do not take steps to strengthen our 
individual character and realize our responsi- 
bilities as a free people. 

Character as such is not inherited. Ideals and 
principles are not inherited. These must be 
transmitted through teaching and by direct ex- 
ample. We must reacquaint ourselves with our 
American traditions and way of life. The mean- 
ings of citizenship and patriotism must be revi- 
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The President General’s Message 


talized in our lives; and, more important, they 
must find their way into the education of our 
young people—that our classrooms may turn 
out the high caliber of citizen so necessary for 
preserving our Constitutional Republic. 

Never before has the need for historical, 
patriotic and educational work been greater. So 
few of our people realize the dangerous forces 
from within chipping away at the foundations 
of our government. 

Our National Society’s program includes 
many committees that offer our members untold | 
opportunities to foster good citizenship among 
our young people, to give them knowledge and 
an appreciation of the ideals that have made 
America the great Nation it is, along with the 
desire to preserve these ideals. 

Next month we observe American History 
Month. During February our Society “endeav- 
ors to remind Americans that to preserve our 
freedom we must understand our heritage and 
be inspired by it for, if one does not know 
this heritage, for him it does not exist.” 

May every chapter sponsor a program stress- 
ing American history, preferably among our 
young people, an undertaking of positive 
Americanism and constructive citizenship. 

Most requirements of the Honor Roll must be 
met by February 1, 1961. May I advise each | 
chapter regent and chapter Honor Roll chair- 
man to check the questions to make sure that 
each question can be answered in the affirma- 
tive. Honor Roll requirements are a directive to 
chapters for achieving definite results from the 
year’s program of work. 

During January a large majority of chapters 
elect delegates and alternates for Continental 
Congress and State Conferences. It is hoped — 
that the members nominated and elected will 
be reasonably certain that they can serve. Please 
read all directions on the credentials blanks 
carefully, and thus assure your chapter of ade- 
quate representation. 

I wish for each of you a very Happy New 
Year. 

Doris PIKE WHITE, 
President General, N.S.D.A.R. 
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The Bailly Homestead, Indiana 


Only a short decade after the mas- 
sacre at Fort Dearborn in 1812, and 
while Indians were the only inhabi- 
tants of the Territory, Joseph Bailly 
established his homestead and trad- 
ing post at the ford of the Little Cal- 
umet, about a mile south of Lake 
Michigan, in northern Indiana. 

An outline of the life and times of 
this remarkable man reads like a sce- 
nario for a lively historical romance. 
In fact, the story of Joseph Bailly’s 


youthful adventures and rise to suc- © 


cess became the basis for two 1940 
novels—Loon Feather, by Iola Full- 
er, who not only delineated the his- 
tory of the Baillys but greatly en- 
hanced her saga by a perceiving 
knowledge of Indian customs and the 
early settlers’ way of life; and Wolves 
Against the Moon, by Julia Cooley 
Altrocchi, who patterned her novel 
after memoirs published by Bailly’s 
grand-daughter, Frances R. Howe, as 
The Story of a French Homestead in 
the Old Northwest, a 1907 limited 
edition of 300 copies. 

Furthermore, few men of his time 
left as complete a record of their 
movements and transactions as did 
Joseph Bailly, born Joseph Aubert de 
Gaspe Bailly de Messein, youngest 
son of Michel Bailly de Messein, an 
aristocratic Frenchman of Quebec. 
Bailly’s books of account, showing 
fur-trading transactions written in 
neat French, can still be seen in the 
historic trading post at Mackinac Is- 
land; and the trail of his fur-trading 
licenses, issued for territories that ex- 
tended from Quebec to Baton Rouge, 
La., is scattered throughout the civil 
record books of the middle western 
territory. 

Joseph was in his ’teens when his 
father died, leaving the family penni- 
less. Having had a fair education, be- 
ing a good penman, and of adven- 
turous spirit, Joseph went West to 
engage in the biggest business of his 
times—fur trading—at Michilimacki- 
nac, at that time the center of such 
activities. The finest furs in the world 
came from the fur-bearing animals 
that abounded in the North American 
wildernesses, and fortunes were made 


by those who traded with the Indians | 


for the peltries and sent them on to 
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By Barbara Ray (Mrs. Joseph) Janowski, 


the centers of wealth and fashion in 


Europe. 
The Fur Trade 

At first, the Indians brought the 
pelts out of the wilderness and traded 
them in Montreal and Quebec; but, 
as the fur business prospered, adven- 
turous traders went out into the In- 
dian country themselves to collect the 
furs, learning the languages of the 
various tribes and adopting their way 
of life. Coureurs des bois loaded their 
boats with axes, kettles, knives, fire- 
arms and ammunition, and assorted 
trinkets and traveled into remote 
areas of the wilderness to barter for 
peltries, staying away from civiliza- 
tion for months at a time, even mar- 
rying Indian squaws and rearing 
mixed-blood families. 


; 


Photo by Gary, he Post-Tribune 
In this small building Joseph Bailly conducted 
the fur-trading business that made him a wealthy 
man 


Later, trading posts were estab- 
lished at advantageous places, and a 
full complement of voyageurs, ca- 
noes, bateaux, and packhorses was 
maintained for regular forays into the 
wilderness. These centralized posts 
became business centers for the large 
companies that were formed to barter 
for furs with merchandise. 

In the spring the Indians came 
from hundreds of miles around to sell 
furs to the companies at the trading 
centers. The American Fur Com- 
pany, owned by John Jacob Astor, 
was the largest of these companies, 
and fully nine-tenths of the fur trad- 
ers were under its influence at one 
time or another, bringing in peltries 
from widely scattered trading posts 
in a territory bounded by the British 
Dominion on the north, the Missouri 
River on the west, and the white set- 
tlements on the south, with employ- 
ees totaling nearly 2500 men. 


Pottawatomie Chapter, Gary, Ind. 


It is not known just when Joseph 
Bailly first came into the fur-trading 
business at Michilimackinac, but the 
earliest entries on his books of ac- 
count at this post are dated August 
1796. As the years passed his busi- 
ness grew, until, as a study of his 
accounts will show, he recorded 
transactions aggregating nearly half 
a million dollars in the period from 
1803 to 1805. 

During the War of 1812 his fur 
business was below average in vol- 
ume, but at this time Governor Harri- 
son of the Northwest Territory issued 
a license to Bailly as Chief Fur Trad- 
er in a district extending from Macki- 
nac in the north, around the Grand, 
the St. Joseph, the Kinkiki (Kanka- 
kee), the Iroquois, and the Wabash 
Rivers. Legend has it that Bailly was 
connected with the American Fur 
Company in his widespread fur-trad- 
ing activities; but, although it is prob- 
able that he may have been associated 
with Astor in some way, his books of 
account do not show any transactions 
with the Astor company. 


Bailly’s Indian Wives 

During his trading years at Macki- 
nac, Bailly married the daughter of 
an Indian chief. The marriage was 
consummated in true Indian fashion 
—Joseph Bailly paid for his bride 
with horses and other things specified 
by her father. Of this marriage, six 
children were born—Alexis, Joseph, 
Mitchell, Philip, Francis, and Sophie 
—and with the exception of one son 
who chose to become a medicine man 
among the Indians, they were all edu- 
cated at Montreal and later held re- 
sponsible positions in business and 
official life. 

Following an estrangement, Bailly 
made provisions for the education of 
his children and separated from his 
Indian wife, and it was not until 1810 
that he took a second wife—Marie 
Le Fevre. Marie Le Fevre was born 
in 1783 in the French settlement 
known as the Riviére des Raisins, on 
the present site of Monroe, Mich. Her 
father was a French merchant and 
her mother a member of a powerful 
family of Ottawa Indians. Her early 
training was a combination of French 
refinement and Indian practicability, 
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| well qualifying her for the difficult 


task of running an ordered home on 
the frontier. 

In keeping with her high status in 
the tribe, she was married at an early 
age to an Ottawa medicine man 
named De la Vigne, but the marriage 
was not a happy one; in time, accord- 
ing to tribal custom, she purchased 
her freedom and, taking her two 
daughters with her, returned to. her 
people near Traverse Bay. 

When Marie went to Mackinac Is- 
land with her family to trade, Joseph 
Bailly was attracted by her unusual 
beauty and statuesque bearing and 
asked to meet her. During the course 
of the ensuing afternoon, they found 
their admiration was mutual and 
agreed to live together as man and 
wife—a not unusual practice in the 
wilderness where priests, preachers, or 
civil officers were few and far be- 
tween, and few marriages were sol- 
emnized by church or state. Although 
the records do not show when or 
where they were married, evidence 
indicates that this marriage was sol- 
emnized at a later date. 

The records are also vague as to 
how long Monsieur and Madame 
Bailly resided at Mackinac, but civil 
records indicate that some time later 
they resided on the St. Joseph River 
near Paus aux Naches and that sub- 
sequently they made a trip on horse- 
back from the Straits of Mackinac to 
southern Michigan. 


Bailly’s Homestead in Indiana 


As traffic increased around the es- 
tablished trading posts, the fur-bear- 
ing animals retreated farther into the 
wilderness; and in 1822, having pro- 
cured a license to trade with the In- 
dians, Bailly moved his family and 
goods into the heart of the Pottawat- 
omie wilderness country. He settled 
a short distance from what is now the 
town of Porter, Ind., one-half mile 
north of the old Indian boundary line, 
thinking that he was well within the 
boundaries of the Michigan Territory 
in which he had lived for so many 
years. In 1827, however, the enabling 
act for admission of Indiana as a State 
decreed that the northern boundary 
be a line 10 miles north of the old 
Indian boundary line; when it was 
surveyed, Joseph Bailly found him- 
self to be a resident of the State of 
Indiana. 

But in 1822 the Pottawatomie ter- 
ritory was an uninhabited wilderness. 
There were no settlements between 
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Fort Dearborn and Fort Wayne, and 
the nearest trading post was on the 
St. Joseph River. At the time of his 
arrival, Bailly’s family consisted of 
his wife Marie and four children— 
Esther, Rose, Ellen or Eleanor, and 
Robert. 

The first shelter Bailly erected was 
a log cabin on the north bank of the 
Calumet (known to the Indians as 


, 


Photo by Gary, Ind., Post-Tribune 
Original house of Joseph Bailly, erected in 
"Here? ed 


. Here the Bailly children played with Indian 
children and learned to read and write. 


the Calumic or Colomique); but at 
the first high water, the stream rose 
and flooded over the floor of the 
house. The next day Bailly ordered 
the servants to tear down the house 
and carry the logs to the top of a high 
knoll—the present site of the home- 
stead—overlooking the river. Here, 
the cabin was re-erected and later on, 
several others were built for the fur- 
trading business, and for servants’ 
dwellings. 


Bailly Homestead Famous 
As a Meeting Place 


From 1822 to 1833 members of 
the Bailly family were the only white 
settlers in the Calumet region, but as 
the homestead was situated near the 
trails from Detroit and Fort Wayne 
to Fort Dearborn, the fur-trading 
post became famous as a meeting 
place for Indians and white travelers 
alike. For many years the Bailly 
homestead and a farmhouse at White 
Pigeon, Mich., were the only resting 
places on the road between Detroit 
and Fort Dearborn, and the Baillys’ 
was the only stopping place for trav- 
elers between Fort Wayne and Fort 
Dearborn. 

Joseph Bailly employed Indians to 


carry his furs by packhorses to the 
post and Canadian-Frenchmen to 
transport the peltries by 30-foot row- 
boats to Mackinac. He kept a store 
stocked with wares that could be bar- 
tered for furs, and when travelers 
along the trails became too numerous 
for the homestead cabins to shelter, 
he built and maintained a simple hos- 
telry three-quarters of a mile north- 
west of the Bailly homestead area. 

Ottawa and Pottawatomie Indians 
came to trade and then often camped 
nearby and lingered near the home- 
stead for weeks. Because of her In- 
dian background, Mme. Bailly was 
called ‘‘aunt” and was highly respect- 
ed by the Indian visitors; she quickly 
became a favorite with travelers as 
well, because of her story-telling gift 
which “quite surpassed the Arabian 
Nights in interest”, according to one 
early journal. 


Bailly’s Character 


Bailly was described as a short, 
stocky, powerful man who was well- 
educated, good-natured, noisy, and 
fond of entertaining his friends. He 
taught his children arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, French history, French and 
English grammar, and horsemanship; 
and when he could teach them no 
more, he sent them to schools in De- 
troit and Washington. 

Being a devout Catholic, whenever 
itinerant priests came by he encour- 
aged them to conduct religious serv- 
ices in his home and to convert the 
Indians to the Christian religion. One 
winter he made an oral translation of 
the old Royaumont French Bible his- 
tory for the Indians and later trans- 
lated the entire New Testament into 
Pottawatomie. Thus, for many years 
the Bailly homestead was virtually 
the only Catholic mission between 
Fort Dearborn and Detroit. 

In 1827, desolated by the death of 
his 10-year-old son, Robert, who was 
stricken with typhoid while attending 
Carey Mission School near Niles, 
Mich., Bailly laid out a family ceme- 
tery, one-half mile north of the home- 
stead, and later that year erected a 
tiny chapel there as a memorial to his 
son. 
About 1828 Joseph Bailly became 
a naturalized American citizen, and 
began to keep his books of account 
in dollars and cents instead of pounds 
and shillings. His fur business 
dwindled as the advance corps of 
white settlers began to buy land in 
the Territory; and the triweekly stage 
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to Chicago, which rattled along the 
trail past the homestead, brought 
farmers, mechanics, artisans, and 
teachers into the booming Middle 
West. Proposed developments for 
new highways, railroads, and town- 
sites came into being; and Bailly, 
caught up in the spirit of the times, 
purchased many sections of land and 
laid out a plat for the “Town of 
Bailly, Joseph Bailly, Proprietor.” He 
even foresaw the need for a harbor 
on the southern shore of Lake Michi- 
gan and made plans for its location. 


Erection of Larger Bailly House 

By the treaties of 1832 at Tippe- 
canoe and of 1833 at Chicago, allot- 
ments of land were made to the mem- 


bers of the Bailly family; and in - 


1834, construction of a better dwell- 
ing was begun. This interesting de- 
scription of the new house is an ex- 
cerpt from Frances R. Howe’s The 
Story of a French Homestead in the 
Old Northwest: 

This 2%-story house built by my grand- 
father has been very erroneously described 
as a log house, but there is a great deal 
of difference between a log house and a 
timber house. A log house was put to- 
gether more or less hastily of logs un- 
hewn and generally unpeeled. the crevices 
between the logs sometimes stuffed with 
primitive mortar made of clay and moss, 
or clay and straw. 

A timber house was the forerunner of 
the frame building and outwardly pre- 
sented much the same appearance. It was 
built of hewn timbers, either cedar or 
white oak, which were of uniform length 
and thickness, closely fitted together at 
the corners, and fastened together at regu- 
lar intervals with stout wooden pegs. On 
the outside they were covered with what 
were called weatherboards (the original 
form of lapped siding) fully 7 inches wide. 
Timber houses could be plastered and gen- 
erally were. 

Our house is built of white oak timber 
cut from the original forest. It was not 
finished during grandfather's lifetime, not 
interiorly, neither was it painted, but the 
handmade weatherboards were put on at 
the same time wjth the roof and served 
for many a year ere they had to be re- 
placed by the narrow siding of the present 
day. 

The big house became as famous 
a meeting place for travelers along 
the northern Indiana trails as the 
Kinzie home became in the settle- 
ment at Fort Dearborn. Visiting 
priests celebrated mass in the dining 
room, baptized converts and new 
babies, and performed marriages in 
the parlor. Indians brought their 
arguments to be settled there, and 
at least one treaty between the whites 


and Indians was signed at the Bailly 


homestead. 
[6] 


But a few years after the big house 
was built, Joseph Bailly’s health be- 
gan to fail and, in anticipation of his 
death, he put his affairs in order. He 
died early in December 1835, and in 
the absence of a Catholic priest, a 
neighboring Methodist minister by 
the name of Beck acted as minister 
and undertaker, as Bailly had di- 
rected. 

After Joseph Bailly’s death, the 
huge estate was split up for payment 
of taxes, the furniture was removed 
from the big house, and the home- 
stead was abandoned by the mem- 
bers of the family. Mme. Bailly went 
to live with her married daughter 
Agatha on Mackinac Island; Rose 
later married Francis Howe, a 
wealthy Chicagoan; and Eleanor be- 
came Mother Superior at St. Mary’s 
in Terre Haute. Thereafter, the house 
was shelter only to the men who 
superintended the sale of timber from 
the Bailly estate for building the rail- 
roads that were streaking across 
northern Indiana. 


Photo by Gary, Ind., Post-Tribune 
Its hand-hewn timbers covered by narrow siding, 
the 214-story house of Joseph Bailly stands very 
much as it did when it was first built in 1833. 


Then, widowed by the death of her 
husband, in 1850 Rose Bailly Howe 
returned with her two daughters, 
Rose and Frances, and Mme. Bailly 
came from Mackinac to live with 
them in her beloved homestead until 
1866. In March of that year she in- 
jured her spine in a fall and lingered 
until September, when she died and 
was buried beside her husband in the 
old Bailly cemetery. 

During the years Rose Bailly Howe 
lived at the homestead she added an 


‘inside kitchen room to the big house 


and converted the little log kitchen 
house into an oratory or chapel. She 
ordered the logs of the big house to 
be covered over, outside and in, 
except for one upper room, which was 
left with its original log ceiling and 
walls for the use of Mme. Bailly. 
Although her two duaghters, Rose 
and Frances, were both educated at 
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St. Mary’s Institute at Terre Haute 
and both were authors of religious 
books, neither ever married. Frances 
survived her mother and sister by 
many years, wrote the family history, 
and continued to live at the home- 
stead from time to time, until her 
death in Los Angeles, Calif., in 1918. 

Bailly homestead was then sold to 
the Sisters of Notre Dame, Milwau- 
kee, who promptly renamed it Villa 
St. Joseph and used it for many years 
as a summer retreat and rest home, 
finally abandoning it in 1932 for 
lack of personnel. Thereafter, the 
group of historic buildings was left 
in the casual custody of caretakers 
who lived on the property rent free 
and charged admissions from the oc- 
casional sightseers who demanded a 
tour through the desolated site. 


Restoration of Bailly Homestead 


When the property passed into the 
hands of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph La- 
Roche of Chicago in 1934, the area 
was a tangle of weeds, fallen limbs, 
and trash. Crudely printed admission 
signs were everywhere, and the home- 
stead was empty of furnishings and 
showing unmistakable signs of decay 
after years of neglect. 

With dedicated earnestness, Mr. 
and Mrs. LaRoche began restoration 
of Bailly homestead. It took years to 
clear the area of refuse, refill with 
new cement the chinking between the 
logs of the little chapel and store- 
houses, replace broken panes in the 
windows and doors, and repair and 
refinish the floors of the big house. 
A new concrete floor, poured over 
the bare earth of the basement, finally 
stopped deterioration of the founda- 
tion and arrested the advance of mold 
within the walls. Concrete was fitted 
into the broken sections of the porch 
to restore the original lines of the 
facade. More than a year was spent 
in the search for the rare parquet 
border strips from Canada that fi- 
nally matched and replaced the miss- 
ing sections in the patterned floors 
of the upper bedrooms, and the floors 
and narrow old staircases were 
strengthened and repaired until now 
there is not a loose board or a creak 
anywhere in the house. 

In October 1959 the LaRoches 
opened Bailly homestead to members 
of northern Indiana DAR chapters 
who wished to make a pilgrimage 
there, and as more than 100 Daugh- 
ters filed through the rooms of the 
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Women Pioneers of Crawford Notch, 
New Hampshire 


NoTE: When we praise the heroism 
of Narcissa Whitman and Eliza Hart 
Spalding, the first white women to 
cross the Rockies, let’s not overlook 
the sturdy qualities of those who 
braved unknown dangers in the East. 
In the following paragraphs are 
stories about some of these pioneer 
women who are associated with the 
White Mountain region of New 
Hampshire. 


Granny Starbird 

As far as known, Granny Starbird 
was the first white woman to come 
to the Notch, and she only passed 
through. She was famed for her 
knowledge of herbs and ills, and 
traveled on foot caring for any suf- 
ferers she could find. Much of her 
work was in the field of midwifery, 
and she was on such a mission when 
she passed through the Notch on her 
way from her home in Jefferson to 
some early settler’s house in the tiny 
village of Bartlett. Although not 
much is known about her, let’s round 
out her story with what doubtless are 
the near-to-truth facts. 

Granny had been married; prob- 
ably she was a widow, else she would 
not have been free to leave her home 
and travel from place to place. Her 
age at the time of her Notch trip I 
would hazard was rising 50. She must 
have been both strong and brave. No 
weakling could have walked those 
weary miles over rocks, fallen trees, 
and the never-smooth ground of that 
scarcely blazed forest trail. The way 
crossed brooks and the Saco River, 
bridged only by fallen tree trunks that 
offered dangerous footing. Certainly 
she was not timid, as the forest 
animals then included moose, wolves, 
and lynx. Granny Starbird did suc- 
ceed. Does not the record tell us that 
she passed through the Notch? 


Nancy Barton 
A few years later, Nancy Barton 
attempted the Notch pass. She was a 
serving girl in Colonel Whipple’s 
home in Jefferson. The colonel was 
one of the few men of substanee liv- 
ing so far north in New Hampshire. 
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He employed several men, and one 
of them was courting Nancy. The girl 
was deeply in love; the man was not. 
He knew, however, that she had 
saved her wages, and he planned on 
getting the money into his hands un- 
der the pretext of buying things for 
their home-to-be, if and when he 
had a chance to get away. 

The chance came when the colonel 
ordered him to be ready to ride with 
him to Portsmouth, where he had 
been called on court business. Early 
the next morning the two men rode 
off; Nancy’s money was in the man’s 
saddlebag. Later the same day Nancy 
overheard two workmen gossiping as 
they fitted up wood against the com- 
ing winter. 

“Wonder what sort of man the 
colonel will get to take Tom’s place— 
he ain’t coming back you know, and 
say—he ain’t as porr as we thought 
he wuz—he’s got money—I seen it, 
and he’s going to marry a widow 
woman and live in Portsmouth.” 

Unseen Nancy started crying; a 
few minutes later she dashed out of 
the house and sped down the road 
over which the men had ridden. The 
workmen saw her go but thought 
Mrs. Whipple had sent her on an 
errand to the neighbors. It was not 
until nearly dusk that Nancy’s ab- 
sence was. discovered. All day lazy 
snowflakes had been floating on the 
air, for the time was late autumn. 
Snow must have been falling steadily 
by the time Nancy plunged into the 
Notch wilderness. Somehow she car- 
ried on, tumbling over rocks and 
falling into holes until she reached 
a brook that flows down from a 
mountain back of today’s Inn Unique. 
By the brook she found signs that 
showed her where the men _ had 
stopped and built a sizable fire while 


they ate and rested their horses. 


Nancy knew that she could go no 
farther. The dying embers gave a 
spark of warmth; she sank down be- 
side them. Soon the flickering flames 
died out; the snow softly covered her. 
Searchers the next day found her 
beneath her white shroud. They 
buried her there, erecting over her 


By Florence Morey, 
Anna Stickney Chapter 


grave a small pile of stones, still to 
be seen. 

But Nancy has a bigger monument. 
Look you on any map of the region; 
you will find that the mountain guard- 
ing her sleep is Nancy Mountain and 
the brook that still murmurs near her 
is Nancy Brook. 


Hannah (Rosebrook) Crawford 


Hannah (Rosebrook) Crawford 
was the first woman settler of Craw- 
ford Notch and was the wife of Abel 
Crawford, for whom it is named. 
Hannah was born in Guildhall, Vt., 
in the comfortable Rosebrook home, 
where the young couple lived for 2 
or 3 years. It was in Guildhall that 
their sons Erastus (1791) and Ethan 
Allen (1792) were born. 

The winter before Ethan’s birth, 
the then young Abel went down to 
an abandoned cabin somewhere near 
the top of the Notch to see what a 
winter’s trapping would yield him and 
also to provide shelter for men who 
would be tramping through this new- 
ly discovered short route from the 
mountains to the seacoast. A cutoff 
of some 50 miles was a big considera- 
tion to foot travelers with a pack on 
their backs. Abel’s catch of furs 
amounted to more than he had dared 
hope, with many fine pelts of marten, 
mink, fox, etc. He also had been sur- 
prised and pleased at the numbers 
coming to his door for warmth and 
food; he therefore realized that the 
rough footpath was destined to be- 
come a road and that along it there 
would be need for a tavern stand. 

The top of the Notch was too high 
for such a hostelry, but down farther 
the valley broadened; the wind did 
not blow as hard, and the longer 
hours of sun fought the winter cold. 
Come spring, therefore, Abel re- 
turned to Guildhall full of enthusiasm 
about settling his family in the Notch, 
where the valley promised much. 
Somehow a dicker was made between 
Abel and the King’s Grant owner, 
whereby he became the possessor of 
the 250 wilderness acres that he 
coveted. He located his first small 
cabin by a spring close to the foot- 
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path and settled down for a half cen- 
tury of work and success in varying 
degrees. No sooner had the chimney 
smoke told of warmth and food for 
the weary tramper than Crawford 
tavern keeping began. A barn was 
built to shelter the few domestic 
animals Abel bullied and coaxed 
down the trail from Guildhall. Vege- 
table plots were made larger each 
year, so that their produce would 
help the fish and game from the for- 
ests feed an increasing number of 
travelers. The cabin was enlarged; a 
waterpower mill was constructed; and 
logs were sawed for the big framed 
house that followed. More outbuild- 
ings had to be constructed so that the 
horses and oxen hauling the “freight- 
ers,” as they were called, could stand 
in from the wintry winds while the 
teamsters ate, drank, and rested. 

Meanwhile, the State of New 
Hampshire in 1803 voted a lottery 
amounting to $40,000 to build a road 
from the Bartlett town line up to the 
top of the Notch. The first road 
crossed the Saco River 34 times as it 
clung to the waterway along the steep 
hillsides. The road was, indeed, so 
rough that the best time for freighters 
to get their heavy loads over it was in 
early winter, when the frost had made 
the mudholes solid and the snow had 
filled in between the many rocks 
found every rod of the way. During 
December it was common to have 40 
or more freighters pass one way or 
another during each short winter day. 

Abel and Hannah’s family had in- 
creased, along with the tavern stand. 
There were nine children, with only 
one daughter; her coming must have 
gladdened her parents amid their 
flock of boys. None of the Crawford 
babies died in infancy; theirs was a 
strong stock. Abel and all his sons 
were over 6 feet tall and as hardy as 
wild animals. They often worked out 
all day without mittens and ran to the 
barns over the snow barefoot. Han- 
nah must have fed them rugged food 
in vast amounts to have had such a 
sturdy family. 

The Mount Crawford Tavern was 
quite a building for those times. What 
kind of a house did the Crawfords 
run? Fortunately, several of the early 
registers have been saved; they go 
back as far as the 1830's. It was the 
custom of the day not only to sign the 
register but to put down some com- 
ment as to the hospitality offered. 
Definitely the comments on Hannah's 
house are favorable. It is quite right 


that we should say and think of it as 
Hannah’s rather than Abel’s; while he 
and the boys had a big share in mak- 
ing the place physically, it was Han- 
nah who almost alone kept it going. 
Women helpers she must have had, as 
her fleet of boys did not provide her 
with any domestic help. It was Han- 
nah who met the guests as they con- 
quered the rough Notch road; it was 
she who made them welcome; she 
who saw to it that they were fed and 
bedded; she who billed them and 
sped them on their way. 

By doing this, Hannah had some 
rewards, perhaps not thought of at 
first. Her tavern and her work were 
not on some seldom-traveled back 
road—hers was on an early thorough- 
fare. One page of the old register 
reads “Two teamsters from Lan- 
caster.” It is likely that they could 
not sign their names. A few lines be- 
low it is found: “Daniel Webster & 
two ladies.” Hence it’s no conjecture 
to realize that Hannah could listen, 
if and when she got a chance to tarry 
in the groups of guests, to news of 
the world; to opinions good or dull 
on its affairs. She could have been 
and doubtless was an informed lady 
—a poised, capable person who must 
have been a surprise to the increasing 
number of gentlewomen who, with 
the improvement in the road, rolled 
up to her tavern door during mid- 
summer in the lurching stages or the 
carefully driven private carriages that 
started the tourist trade which has 
grown in the century and a quarter 
since Hannah laid down her tasks. 

~The cloudburst of August 1826, 
commonly called “the Willey Family 
tragedy,” found Hannah alone in the 
tavern with her then rather young 
children. Just why they were without 
menfolks has not been explained, but 
such was the case. The waters rose 
over the meadow, up through the 
first floor, forcing Hannah and the 
boys up into the attic. Debris pounded 
against the walls. Hannah, armed 
with a stout pole, took her stand by 
an open window and through the 
long, black, dreadful night fended 
off from the house what objects her 
strength could turn into the raging 
currents. Above the roar or the 
waters, she and the boys could hear 
the bleating of the sheep and screams 
of the other stock as they drowned. 


When dawn came, the house was still 


standing, and the waters receded. 
When Abel fought his way back to 


his family over the destroyed road, 
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he found them safe, but all his ani 
mals had drowned; the field crop 

were no more; the fertile meadows 
were covered with refuse; the fir 

floors of the tavern were a sodden 
mess; fish were swimming in the cel 
lar. Worst of all, the ruined road 
meant an end of travelers and tavern 
income. 

Abel and Hannah rallied thei 
courage. A campaign for money to 
make a new road started. Some con- 
tributions came from the mountain 
hamlets, and more from Portland 
men, for it was realized that this 
road was a real help to business. 
Abel enlisted men to join him and 
his boys, making road crews that 
worked long days to have the road 
open before the snows came. They 
succeeded. 

Hannah and her kitchen were as 
vital parts of this achievement as the 
work of the men; for it was she who 
cooked for these hungry laborers and 
fed them. Beyond being a provider 
of food, the woman of those days was 
a manufacturer of clothing. She i 
was who spun wool, wove cloth, dyed 
it, and did the sewing; she fashioned 
deerskins into trousers for men; she 
everlasting knitted, not only mittens 
and socks, but underthings for the 
family. Despite her tavern keeping, 
Hannah could not have escaped this 
never-ending “spare-time” work. 

The rebuilt road was a decided im- 
provement. It not only brought 
greater numbers of travelers to Han- 
nah’s door but needed equipment for 
Hannah to use. Tavern life became 
a little less of a struggle for both Han- 
nah and Abel. He found time to get 
away from daily endeavors and en- 
joyed the life of a legislator for sev- 
eral sessions. Daughter Mary was 
now old enough to be a big help and 
companion to her mother. Years 
passed. Hannah died first, and a few 
years later Abel joined her. Both rest 
on the hillside near the tavern. Their 
name and fame became attached to 
their Notch; it was less and less 
known as the Notch of the White 
Hills. It was and is Crawford Notch 
—a monument to the pair that made 
it known throughout the land. 


Other. Tavern Keepers’ Wives 

In the group of very early settlers 
there are three other women—all 
tavern keepers’ wives. The oldest was 
Mrs. Rosebrook, mother of Hannah 
Rosebrook Crawford. She had to 


(Continued on page 58) 
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THE PALATINES 


By Mary C. (Mrs. Walter C.) Burnham 


The story of the Palatines who 
came to New York is as thrilling and 
interesting as that of any of the 
colonial settlements. 

Today in the British Museum can 
be seen the list of names of the Ger- 
mans who fled their own country, the 
Palatinate, going to London and ask- 
ing that they be transported to other 
countries under the British Crown, 
such as Ireland, Jamaica, and the 
American Continent. 

For several generations the Pala- 
tines had endured terrible persecu- 
tion, and their country was plundered 
and ravaged by war. The French King 
Louis XIV himself once entered their 
land “to make it a wilderness.” Large 
cities, towns, villages and farms of 
the Rhine region were burned and 
their inhabitants tortured or slain. 
Few escaped from the country. 
Finally England, Holland, Sweden, 
and Prussia intervened and threatened 
reprisals unless this inhuman carnage 
ceased. 

Added to the horrors of war there 
came an unusually severe winter. The 
suffering was unbearable. On top of 
this the oppressive ecclesiastical reg- 
ulations made life for the “poor Pala- 
tines” intolerable. A young Lutheran 
pastor, Joshua Kochenthal, himself a 
Palatine, had ministered to his fellow 
believers and had great influence with 
them. He wished to lead a group of 
coreligionists to lands across the sea. 
He went to England in 1704 to at- 
tempt to negotiate transportation. In 
1708 he went to a British subject 
living at Frankfort-on-the-Main to 
get passes and money. The Palatine 
Elector, John William, refused to 
allow the people to leave the country; 
but in spite of this, in 1708, the Rev. 
Mr. Kochenthal led 50 to 60 German 
families to England via Holland. - 

When they arrived in England they 
were fed and treated kindly by Queen 
Anne and the British people. On 
August 25, 1708, the Palatines were 
made citizens of the British Kingdom 
by a special act of naturalization. 

The Queen granted 2,100 acres of 
land in New York Colony and signed 
an agreement to furnish food for one 
year and furnish necessary agricul- 
tural implements. She granted 500 
acres of land and £20 sterling to 
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establish and endow a German Prot- 
estant church. 


In the same year that Kochenthal 
arrived in England, he, his wife and 
three children, and 53 other Palatines 
were granted permission to go to 
New York in The Globe. Governor 
Lord Lovelace was aboard this ship. 


About the middle of October The 
Globe set sail for America— 

A voyage of no less consequence to 
the colonization of the future America 
than that of the Mayflower. Scant justice 
has been done by our historians toward 
these hardy Rhinelanders who, robust 
in soul and body, conscientious and 
honest toward God and Man, were 
willing rather to face the unknown but 
peaceful wilderness than endure the politi- 
cal, economic and religious degradation in 
the war-wasted lands of Europe. They 
longed for peace, liberty and self expres- 
sion.—MacWethy. 

On the last day of December 1708, 
The Globe arrived at New York and 
sailed up the Hudson River 60 miles. 
On New Year Day 1709, the Pala- 
tines landed at a site that they named 
Newburg. They built temporary 
homes on this 2,109 acres that had 
been granted to them by royal decree. 
They did not receive the deed to this 
land until 1719. It was called the 
“German Patent.” 

Governor Lovelace died, and 
Joshua Kochenthal went back to 
London on behalf of the colonists. 
When he arrived he found that thou- 
sands of Palatine refugees from Ger- 
many had arrived. At first the British 
had opened their homes to them. 
Later hundreds of tents were erected 
for them, but their increasing num- 
bers became a problem. Queen Anne 
had food given to them and gave each 
one a shilling. 

Dominie Kochenthal stood in the 
good graces of Queen Anne, who 
ordered that 3,000 Palatines be sent 
to America with him and with the 


‘newly appointed Governor Hunter of 


New York. 


The names of all of these refugees 
were carefully listed in London. The 
lists are still in the British Museum 
and contain certain pertinent informa- 
tion about each one—age, religion, 
occupation, whether married or 
single, and the number of children 
of the married men. 


_ The names of my ancestors, Albert 
Schreiber and Eva Lauerman, are on 
the Third List Taken at St. Catha- 
rine’s June 2, 1709. On page 99 of 
The Book of Names, by MacWethy, 
is Albert Schreiber, age 26, Reformed 
Church, Husbandman and Vinedres- 
ser, Unmarried. On page 94 is Eva 
Lauerman, age 22, Reformed Church, 
Unmarried. Also among these 3,000 
Palatines were a boy, Johan Valen- 
tine Shaver, and a little girl Maria 
Bar-bara Myers. They also are my 
ancestors. 

The ships left London in January 
1710. Dominie Kochenthal sailed on 
H.M.S. Medford. Crossing required 
6 months. One ship was wrecked. 
Four hundred seventy emigrants died 
at sea, and two hundred fifty died of 
fever after landing. 


They arrived June 14, 1710. They 
established Georgetown, Elizabeth 
Town, and Newtown on the west side 
of the Hudson. On the east side they 
had Annsbury, Haysbury, Queens- 
bury, and Hunterstown. The state- 
ments of Governor Hunter’s account 
against the Government for the sub- 
sistence to the Palatines, 1710-13, 
are in two folio volumes clearly writ- 
ten and bound in calf, having the 
certificates and the seal of New York 
in red wax. These lists are well pre- 
served in the British Museum. Each 
volume shows the number drawn for 
by the heads of families. Albertus 
Schreiber’s name is there. He is listed 
as living at East Camp. (He was liv- 
ing at Rhinebeck, Dutchess County, 
in 1714.) Albert and Eva were mar- 
ried in 1710 in East Camp by 
Rev. Joshua Kochenthal. 

Rev. Joshua Kochenthal was a 
great spiritual guide and adviser. He 
ministered well and faithfully to his 
people. His church records, owned — 
by the Lutheran Church, have been 
preserved, translated, and placed in 


the New York Archives at Albany. 


These records testify to his piety, 
conscientiousness, sincerity, and Ger- 
man thoroughness, as well as to his 
scholarship and orthodoxy. 

He was a Lutheran; but he and the 
Reformed Church minister, Dominie 
Haeger, often went together to minis- 
ter to other Hudson Valley settle- 
ments—performing marriages, bap- 
tisms, and confirmations and con- 
ducting burials, etc. Rev. J. Kochen- 
thal made preparations to go to Lon- 
don again in 1719 but became ill and 
died in New York. 
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All of the men who had come in 
this migration were young. Many 
were unmarried. Few lived to be old 
on account of the rigors and priva- 
tions of pioneer life. 


This worthy minister had been no 


exception. He had been very devoted 
and courageous in the service of his 
church and his people. He was a 
descendant of a High German family 
of distinction. The people he led to 
America were High Germans. 

The character of this colony was 
exceptionally fine. The new settlers 
were eager to build a free and happier 
way of life for themselves and their 
families. Many of them had been 
merchants, land owners, and other 
property owners. There were trained 
and skillful artisans among them. 
There were surgeons, schoolmasters, 
silversmiths, figure-makers (porcelain 
perhaps?), tailors, saddlers, shoe- 
makers, bakers, smiths, husbandmen, 
vinedressers, weavers, millers, ma- 
sons, carpenters, butchers, hunters, 
etc. Only two were listed as laborers. 

By religion they were Lutheran, 
Reformed, and Catholic; there were 
also 10 Baptists and 3 Menonnites. 
In the first three groups who went to 
London there were 1986 children 
under 14 years of age and 504 sons 
and daughters over 14. These Pala- 
tines had been desperate about their 
children’s future. It was chiefly for 
them that they came to America. 

Queen Anne’s colony was not very 
successful. Many of the Palatines be- 
came restless and scattered. Some 
went to Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
There were 35 families in the Rhine- 
beck area. Governor Hunter’s patent 
in 1718 gave the Palatines 25- to 
100-acre farms. Albertus Schreiber 
had one of them. Judge Beck had a 
grant of 6000 acres. This was sub- 
sequently granted to the Palatines 
who were willing to remain. Sixty- 
three families had made improve- 
ments and stayed. Albert Schreiber 
was one who stayed. 


The oldest church was built by the 
Palatines. It was a Union church. 
The Dutch Reformed Church was 
built about 1730 and before 1733. 


Careful perusal of their marriage 
records shows that the Schreibers in- 
termarried to a great extent with the 
Dutch families. The following is a 
list of some of them: Van Ben- 
scheutten, Van Keuren, Van Aiken, 
Van Steenberg, Terpening, Ten 
Brook, Van Etten, Van Wagener, 
Schreiber, Schryver. This accounts, 
no doubt, for so many of the present- 
day descendants’ claims that they are 
descended from the Holland Dutch, 
as indeed they are. However, they 
are also German. Since a number of 
Albert Schryver’s children and grand- 
children married into Dutch families, 
it is reasonable to believe that many 
other Palatine families did likewise. 
There were many English families on 
the east side of the Hudson, and Al- 
bert Schryver’s granddaughter, Re- 
gina, married into the distinguished 
Odell family—perhaps many other 
Palatine descendants married Eng- 
lishmen. 


In the Kingston Dutch Church 
Records, by R. R. Hoes (p. 424), 
Valentine Sheever married, March 8, 
1720, Maria Barbara Myers (both 
born in Germany). The Myers fam- 
ily came from Rohrbach near Sint- 
zen, baronate Vennig. They had: 
Anna Barbara who married Peter 
Schreiber, son of Albert and Eva 
Schreiber. From the various records 
it can be seen that Valentyn, Johan 
Velde, Hans Felte, and Johan Val- 
entine Scheffer, Sheever, or Shaver 
are one and the same person. There 
were so many Sheevers (Shaver, 
Scheffer) that Johan needed his 
middle name Valentine in order to 
keep his identity. His mother was a 
Valentine. Anna Barbara used both 
Valentin, Velde, and Shaver to make 
clear the fact that she was the daugh- 
ter of this particular Mr. Sheever. 


All the Valentines and four of the 
Sheevers were Catholics. But many of 
the Sheevers name were Lutheran or 
Reformed. Valentine Sheever took 
his first communion April 3, 1715, at 
Rhinebeck (Lutheran). Margaretta 
Schreiber, age 24, who came on the 
same ship with Albrecht, is listed age 
24, Catholic, unmarried, and Agnes 
Lauerman, 20, Catholic. Possibly 
they soon became Lutherans or Re- 
formed members. 

These lists were copied from the 
original lists in London by the man 
who collaborated with Mr. Mac- 
Wethy in the Book of Names. The 
London Lists give R for Reformed, 
L for Lutheran, C for Catholic, etc. 
Others have misinterpreted C as 
Calvinist. 

The marriage of Valentine Sheever 
and Maria Barbara Myers was given 
above because their daughter married 
the son of Albertus Schreibers. 

Many of Albertus Schrieber’s 
(Schryver’s) descendents and other 
Palatine descendants—sons and 
grandsons—fought in the American 
Revolution. Their records can be 
found in Roberts’ New York in the 
Revolution. Also consult Fernow. 

True to the ideals of their ancestors 
and due to their many and varied 
talents, these Palatines have made 
a great contribution to the develop- 
ment of the United States. 

I-wish to give credit to MacWethy’s 
Book of Names, published in 1933 
by the Enterprise and News Com- 
pany, St. Johnsville, N. Y. In this 
book MacWethy praises the scholarly 
work done by the Rev. Herman F. 
Vesper of St. John’s Lutheran Church 
at Canajoharie, N. Y. He translated 
the Rev. Joshua Kochenthal’s rec- 
ords, which are owned by the 
Lutheran Church and are kept in the 
Archives at Albany, N. Y. New York 
has many valuable records to aid in 
the search for your worthy Palatine 
ancestors.- MacWethy’s Book of 
Names is of inestimable help. 


The National Society regrets to report the death of Helena R. H. (William H.) 
Pouch on November 26. A member of Richmond County Chapter in New York, 
Mrs. Pouch became Honorary President General in 1944. Prior to that time, she 
held offices of President General, 1941-1944; Organizing Secretary General, 1935- 
1938 and was Vice President General from 1931-1934. A tribute to Mrs. Pouch 
will appear in a later issue of the Magazine. 
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ISRAEL PUTNAM — Churchman 


By Helen B. (Mrs. Royal T.) Lapham 


The daring and courageous ex- 
ploits of Israel Putnam are familiar 
to students of American history; but 
how much is known of him as a 
churchman and civic leader? Every 
schoolboy in the country has heard 
of Putnam’s wolf; of his narrow es- 
cape from being burned at the stake 
by Indians; and of his historic flight 
from General Tryon’s troops down the 
steps of the steep precipice at Green- 
wich. Only a few know that, during 
much of the period between the close 
of the French and Indian War and 
the outbreak of the Revolution, he 
lived a quiet life as a farmer and inn- 
keeper in what is now the little town 
of Brooklyn, Conn., and was a leader 
in church and town affairs. 

Israel Putnam was born in Dan- 
vers, Mass., in 1718 and came to 
Connecticut with his bride in 1739. 
His land was on both sides of the 
present boundary line between the 
towns of Pomfret and Brooklyn, and 
he cultivated it with much skill and 
energy. In a few years he had built 
a house and some farm buildings; was 
raising corn and grain; had fruit trees 
on his property; and had acquired 
many head of cattle and a flock of 
sheep. 

At this time, Putnam was a person 
of very little importance. He was 
young and a stranger, with no ties 
connecting him with any of Pomfret’s 
old and aristocratic families. He was 
not a member of the Church Society, 
the School Committee, or the Library 
Association. It was not until the 
exciting adventure of his entering the 
wolf's den and killing her single 
handed that Putnam was recognized 
as able, impetuous, and brave. 

The Parish meeting house, erected 
in 1733, was a rather small building 
and stood a few rods northwest of 
the site of the present meeting house. 
In 1747 Putnam’s name appears for 
the first time in the Society’s records 
as one of its officials. It was “pro- 
posed that the Society grant to J. 
Hubbard, Daniel Tyler and Israel 
Putnam convenient room in the hind 
seats below if they spile (spoil) not 
above two seats on a side to build 
pews in if they will mend the glass 
of the meeting house within a month.” 
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Brooklyn, Conn. 


Seats should not be confused with 
pews; they were merly benches. Pews 
were privately built and owned; 
evidently seats were to be taken out 
and replaced by pews for the benefit 
of the Hubbard, Tyler and Putnam 
families. The following year, Israel 
Putnam was one of a committee to 
“seat the meeting house.” 


“Seating the Meeting House” 

“Seating the meeting house” was a 
difficult task. Those who paid the 
highest taxes in the community were 
entitled to the most desirable places 
for building pews. A record of a 
Society meeting in 1735 reads thus: 
“It was proposed whether the Society 
will grant the places for the pews to 
thirteen men who are and have been 
highest in the rates to the meeting 
house.” This method of selection is 
quite contrary to our American ideals 
of democracy, and it created much 
dissension among the people. 

In 1748 a committee was appointed 
“to seat some persons in the pews 
that were called Henry Cobb’s and 
Edward Spaulding’s.” Putnam was a 
member of that committee. There was 
so much quarreling as to who should 
have the pews that in 1749 it was 
voted “to pursue any method that 
may be thought proper in order to 
put an end to the differences about 
certain pews.” 

Another serious matter was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the Society in 
1749. The vote taken should. be con- 
sidered in the light of the prevailing 
belief that people in the 1700’s were 
more law-abiding than they are to- 
day. “Voted to choose an agent to 
prosecute any person that may be 
suspected of doing damage to the 
meeting house.” 


Other Church Activities 


I have several articles about the 
church written many years ago by the 
late Rev. Charles Graves, at one time 
minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Hartford. I would like to quote from 
one of them: 


Israel Putnam was no disinterested party 
in all proceedings. He is so frequently on 
the job doing the public business that it 
is safe to say he was as prominent as any 
one in all church and school matters, and 


any other affairs that constituted the busi- 
ness of the First Ecclesiastical Society of 
Brooklyn. He is a “Lister”; a “Collector”: 
he is sometimes Moderator of the Society 
meetings. There is not a public office 
within the Society which he did not fill, 
and never did he decline to serve. 

It must not be concluded, because 
of Israel Putnam’s activities in the 
church, that he was, necessarily, a 
devoutly religious man. In those days 
everyone was more or less interested 
in the church, for everyone was 
obliged by law to support it and to 
attend its services. Not only “be- 
lievers” but all taxpayers were in- 
cluded in the membership of parish 
churches. It is recorded in the min- 
utes of the First Ecclesiastical Society 
of Brooklyn that Israel Putnam was 
elected in 1747 to be a member of 
the Society’s Committee. This Com- 
mittee was the governing body of the 
church organization and was the most 
important and powerful agency in the 
community. It had control over 
affairs of the town as well as of the 
church. Thus, after 7 years of resi- 
dence in Connecticut, Israel Putnam 
was one of the leading men in this 
area. There are many instances in 
the old records showing that men 
elected to public office refused to 
serve. As pointed out by Mr. Graves, 
there is no evidence of such a refusal 
on the part of Putnam. 

In 1755, war broke out between 
England and France, and Israel Put- 
nam became a second lieutenant in a 
company from Pomfret that joined 
the British forces at Lake George. 
He was away from home for 10 
years. 


Public Duties After the French and 
Indian War 


Upon his return to Brooklyn in 
1765 as a lieutenant colonel, he was 
acclaimed a hero and honored in 
many ways. His success as a soldier 
and officer in the army greatly af- 
fected his status at home, for the 
rough and obscure farmer had over- 
come obstacles even more terrible 
than the wolf. He was loaded with 
public offices by his fellow towns- 
men; he had held many of them be- 
fore the war. He was chosen modera- 
tor at town and Society meetings; he 
planned new roads and school dis- 
tricts; “hired the master”, seated the 
meeting house, collected parish rates, 
received crow’s heads, and paid the 
bounty on them. Even more im- 
pressive was his election three times 
to the office of First Selectman of 
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Brooklyn and his service as Deputy 
to the General Assembly at Hartford. 
Putnam’s return to Brooklyn coin- 
cided very nearly with the arrival 
from Newport, R. I., of another dis- 
tinguished man of a quite different 
type. This was Godfrey Malbone, an 
aristocrat by birth and a Loyalist de- 
voted to the Crown and to the Church 
of England. He came to Brooklyn in 
1766 and settled on land inherited 
from his father. This land was stocked 
with cattle and Negro slaves, and 
Malbone became a farmer. He pre- 
ferred to remain unacquainted with 
the townspeople, and he knew noth- 
ing of town and church government. 

In 1768 a meeting was held in the 
old meeting house to consider build- 
ing a new one. In such a project, tax- 
payers were assessed according to 
their ability to pay. Malbone, being 
among the wealthiest men in town, 
would have had to defray a large per- 
centage of the cost. But Malbone 
knew nothing of the project nor of the 
meeting until informed of it by one of 
his tenants the day before. He con- 
sulted the minister, Mr. Whitney, and 
a Loyalist friend in Plainfield, who 
was also a lawyer, and learned that, 
according to law, he must pay his 
share of the expense unless he had a 
church of his own denomination in the 
town. Malbone went to the meeting 
the next day and debated the question 
as a good citizen should. The measure 
was defeated. 

After this triumph, Malbone set to 
work to establish the Church of Eng- 
land in Brooklyn and met consider- 
able encouragement from the Tory 
families in the area, although they 
were few in number. His activity 
made the minority for the new parish 
meeting house more determined, and 
they worked hard in public and in 
private to gain votes for the new 
building. They succeeded on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1770, by a vote of 72 to 21. 


Godfrey Malbone’s Position 

Later that same year, Malbone and 
others presented a petition to the Leg- 
islature stating that the Brooklyn 
Society was actuated by spite alone 
in putting up a new building. 

The meeting house within the said 
parish of Brooklyn ever hath been used 
to assemble therein, and with some repairs 
would be a good and a decent house. That 
soon after it became known that your 


petitioners had entered into the engage- 
ment (to build an Episcopal Church) the 


inhabitants of said Brooklyn at a Society’ 


meeting—Feb. 1770—did vote and order 
[12] 


that the public meeting house should be 
pulled down and a new one erected—the 
expense whereof should be paid by an 
assessment on the parishioners conform- 
able to their lists given to the assessors 
* * * Tt is made manifest that the whole 
was planned with a design to include such 
of your petitioners as belonged to Brook- 
lyn in the taxation although the church 
(Episcopal) should before that time be 
erected in Brooklyn and themselves ex- 
cused by the statute of this colony. 


Old Meeting House in 
1 under the leader: 


Brooklyn, Conn., built in 
ship of Col. Israel Putnam. 


Colonel Putnam opposed _ this 
petition. When the Legislature called 
for evidence in the case, Putnam pre- 
sented affidavits showing that some 
of the names on the petition were 
forgeries and that some who had 
signed had no intention of support- 
ing or attending an Episcopal church. 
He also showed an official call for a 
Society meeting, date 1768, “to see if 
the Society will vote to build a meet- 
ing house in said Society for public 
worship.” This was signed by him- 
self and other members of the 
Society’s Committee. There was in 
the records further evidence that the 
subject of a new meeting house was 
discussed at a meeeting in 1766. All 
this went far to invalidate the peti- 
tion. 

But Malbone won his point, as far 
as he himself was concerned. He 
could prove his intention to attend 
and support an Episcopal Church, for 
he had actually built one. His sup- 
porters, however, were not so fortu- 
nate. They were free to attend Mal- 
bone’s church if they wished, but they 
were also obliged to pay taxes on the 
parish meeting house. 

Rival Churches in Brooklyn 

The building of the two rival 
churches was begun in 1770. The 
Episcopal Church was completed 
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first, and the first service there wa: 
held on April 12, 1771. 

The parish meeting house was 
probably used for worship in 1771. 
but it was unfinished, and there is no 
record of when the first service was 
held there. The pews were allotted on 
the same basis as those in the old 
meeting house in 1735; those paying 
the highest taxes received the most 
desirable pews. In the Society rec- 
ords (October 4, 1771) we see that 
Col. Israel Putnam was a member of 
the Committee “to see who shall have 
the Pews.” 

Sometime between October 4, 
1771, and March 23, 1772 (no date 
is given), a meeting was held in the 
old meeting house. 

Col. Israel Putnam chosen moderator. 
Voted to adjourn this meeting to the New 
Meeting House. Voted that they will sell 
the old Meeting House. Voted to choose 
a Committee to Sell or dispose of the 
old Meeting House. Col. Israel Putnam, 
Josiah Fassett and James Cleaveland 
chosen a Committee to sell or dispose of 
the old Meeting House. 

Another vote in 1772 provided 
that Col. Israel Putnam take care of 
the meeting house and ring the bell. 
For this he was paid £3 a year. In 
1773 and 1774, however, he was 
elected for the same duty, but his pay 
was raised to £4 a year. 

Even in 1774 the meeting house 
was not finished, for Col. Israel Put- 
nam was chosen a member of a com- 
mittee “to see to the finishing of the 
steple and porch by the First Day of 
June next.” 

It is sometimes, but not always, 
easy to read between the lines of 
these records of the 1700’s. For in- 
stance: 

Sept. 15, 1774. Col. Israel Putnam 
chosen member of School Committee. Col. 
Israel Putnam chosen to take care of the 
Meeting House and Ring the Bell as it was 
Rung last Year for the Sum of Four 
Pounds (which is Voted to be given him) 
for the Year insuing. 

Sept. 14, 1775. Josiah Whitney was 
chosen to take care of the Meeting House 
and ring the bell. 

Col. Putnam was off to the Revolu- 
tionary War and the care of the meet- 
ing house and the ringing of the bell, 
which were duties entrusted only to 
one held in high esteem, were trans- 
ferred to no less a person than the 
minister of the parish. The next time 
Col. Putnam’s name occurs in the 
records, he was “Major Putnam”. As 
a matter of fact, he was a major 
general, having received one of the 
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From the Desk of 


the National Parliamentarian 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


QUESTION: The Chairmen of standing 
committees attend all meetings of our 
State Board of Management, although the 
bylaws of our State Society do not include 
them as members of the Board. Is this 
correct? 
ANSWER: It is not only a violation of 
your bylaws but a violation of the policies 
of the National Society. If the State 
Regent or the Board of Management 
wishes a report from a committee or com- 
mittees the Chairman is notified and comes 
before the Board of Management when 
summoned, gives the report, answers any 
questions that are asked, and immediately 
thereafter retires. If your bylaws provided 
for State Chairmen to serve as members 
of the State Board of Management it 
would be a violation of the principles and 
policies of the National Society. 
QUESTION: Is it correct to say, “I move 
that this program be adopted as presented 
subject to such additions and changes as 
may be necessary?” 
ANSWER: No. The correct form is, “I 
move that the program as printed be 
adopted as the order of business for the 
Repeats ” This motion is subject to 
debate and amendment before being 
adopted. It requires a majority vote to 
adopt the program as presented or as 
amended, but when it is adopted it be- 
comes the ORDERS OF THE DAY 
(R.O.R. p. 71, last paragraph, line 5) and 
cannot be deviated from except by a two- 
thirds vote of all those present and voting 
or a majority vote of the registered dele- 
gates (R.O.R. p. 295; P.L. p. 138). 
QUESTION: We are revising our bylaws 
and wish to devote an entire meeting to 
the revision. Can this be done? 
ANSWER: Yes. It may be made THE 
SPECIAL ORDER (R.O.R. p. 77) for a 
meeting. If this is done THE SPECIAL 
ORDER is announced by the REGENT 
immediately after the minutes are read 
and disposed of. You may then devote the 
entire meeting to the revision of the by- 
laws or such part of the meeting as is 
required. 
QUESTION: What is the meaning of the 
expression “To lay on the table”? 
ANSWER: It means literally to place on 
the secretary’s desk or to put the motion 
in the hands of the secretary. Since this is 
one of the best known but poorest handled 
of all motions, possibly we had better 
answer more fully than your question in- 
dicated. The real purpose of the motion 
to lay on the table is to dispose of a 
matter temporarily so that another matter 
may be placed on the floor. Any member 
may make the motion. The rules are: (1) 
It requires recognition; (2) it requires a 
second; (3) it is not amendable nor may it 
be qualified in any way; (4) it is not de- 
batable; (5) it requires a majority vote 
to carry it. a 
General Robert said, 
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“Perhaps no 


By Herberta Ann Leonardy 
Registered Parliamentarian 


motion, except the motion to adjourn, is 
more frequently made in such a way that 
it should not be recognized by the chair.” 
(P.L. P. 65.) 

The motion to lay on the table cannot 
be used for the purpose of obstructing the 
business of the chapter, and if it is so 
used it is the duty of the regent to rule 
it out of order. 

A motion laid on the table may remain 
there until the adjournment of the next 
regular meeting, provided the meetings 
are held as often as quarterly and if not 
taken from the table before adjournment 
is, to all intents and purposes, dead. 

If a member makes the motion without 
recognition from the chair, the chair 
should not recognize it. Recognition of the 
member before making the motion is 
absolutely essential. 

QUESTION: What is meant by recogni- 
tion? 

ANSWER: To be recognized is to be as- 
signed the floor by the presiding officer, 
namely the regent, in chapters of the Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. It may be done by the 
chair bowing to the member who has 
risen and addressed the chair, or the chair 
may announce the name of the member 
assigned the floor: “The chair recognizes 
Mrs. Happysmile.” 

QUESTION: This question has come from 
so many different sources, it must be of 
considerable importance. May two Hon- 
orary Vice Presidents General reside in 
the same State and hold the office of Hon- 
orary Vice President General without 
violating the bylaws of the National So- 
ciety? 

ANSWER: The national bylaws, article 
V, section 7, read that “no two may be 
members of chapters in the same State.” 
The question of residence is not important; 
the question of the chapter membership 
of the Honorary Vice President General is. 
Two Honorary Vice Presidents General 
may live in the same State as residents 
thereof, but the chapter membership must 
be in different States. The place of chap- 
ter membership is of vital importance, as 
no two Honorary Vice Presidents General 
may be members of chapters in the same 
State. 

QUESTION: What officers may a State 
Conference have? 

ANSWER: The National Bylaws, article 
XIV, section 5, states that it is mandatory 
that each State Conference elect a State 
Regent and a State Vice Regent. The 
other officers may be such as the State 
bylaws provide. A small State would need 
a smaller number of officers than a large 
State. 

QUESTION: Is there Common Parlia- 
mentary Law? 

ANSWER: Yes, there is. Just as our 
English and American jurisprudence fol- 
lows the Common Law where it has not 


been modified by statutory law, so we 
have our Common Parliamentary Law 
modified by Rules of Order. The rules 
set out herein have been the common 
parliamentary practice “since the time 
that the mind of man runneth not to the 
contrary.” 
Common Parliamentary Law 

1. Only one question may be con- 
sidered at the time. 

2. No one may make a motion requir- 
ing recognition or speak in debate until 
he has received recognition from the 
chair. 

3. No one may speak unreasonably 
long nor more than twice on the same 
question on the same day without per- 
mission of the assembly. 

4. No member may speak a second 
time on the same question until all who 
desire to speak have spoken one time. 

5. No one can address his remarks to 
another member or use a member’s name. 
All remarks must be addressed to the 
chair. 

6. When a question is once before the 
assembly it must be disposed of by a vote 
adopting or rejecting it or be disposed of 
either permanently or temporarily before 
any other subject matter can be intro- 
duced, except privileged questions (Rob- 
ert’s Parliamentary Practice, p. xiv). 
QUESTION: From what sources does the 
parliamentary practice of the House of 
Representatives emanate? 

ANSWER: According to Lewis Deschler, 
the parliamentarian, “The parliamentary 
practice of the House of Representatives 
emanates from four sources: First, the 
Constitution of the United States; second, 
from Jefferson’s Manual; third, from the 
rules adopted by the House itself from the 
beginning of its existence; and fourth, 
from the decisions of the Speakers of the 
House and from decisions of the Chair- 
men of the Committee of the Whole.” The 
early Congresses naturally borrowed from 
the British Parliament, but now the spe- 
cial need of our House of Representatives 
has caused some of the motions adapted 
from the British system to lose their 
original form. R.O.R. gives many in- 
stances of congressional and assembly dif- 
ferences and the fine print at the bottom 
of pages 31, 40, 59, 64, 68, 83, 84, 88, 89, 
100, 107, 108, 111, 113, 115, 117, 118, 
121, 125 and others too numerous to men- 
tion are most informative. It was not until 
1837 that the House of Representatives 
adopted a rule that permitted the pro- 
visions of the Manual “to govern the 
House in all cases to which they are 
applicable and in which they are not in- 
consistent with the standing rules and © 
orders of the House.” Jefferson’s Manual 
was prepared by Thomas Jefferson for his 
own guidance as President of the Senate 
while he was Vice President of the United 
States from 1797 to 1801. Jefferson says 
in the preface, “I could not doubt the 
necessity of quoting the sources of my 
information, among which Mr. Hatsel’s 
most valuable book is preeminent.” 
QUESTION: When the officers of a chap- 
ter are installed, how should the gavel be 
presented to the regent? 

ANSWER: The mallet is held in the hand 
of the person making the presentation 

(Continued on page 52) 
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* NATIONAL DEFENSE * 


By Elizabeth Chestnut Barnes 


National Chairman, National Defense Committee 


‘THE SOVIET THREAT 


by Charles Nutter 
Managing Director of 
International House 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


International House of New Or- 
leans recently conducted its fortieth 
Trade and Travel Mission abroad 
within a period of fifteen years. This 
time we took 85 persons to the 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, being behind the Iron Cur- 
tain for two weeks and in Red 
Square in Moscow on May Day at 
the very time that the U-2 incident 
occurred. 

I conducted this trip on behalf of 
International House and I am as con- 
vinced that few trade contacts or op- 
portunities for trade were uncovered 
as I am that very few of our traveling 
members grasped or understood the 
economic facts and threat of Com- 
munism as we glimpsed it in our brief 
mission. 

The Soviet experiment, now 43 
years old, is so vast, so different, so 
thought-provoking and so startlingly 
successful at last, that the Kremlin 
feels no fear in letting large numbers 
of Americans come to the country. 
The Kremlin openly boasts of its eco- 
nomic plans for us all in the full 
belief that we cannot comprehend 
the facts and the danger. 

A year or so ago, Nikita Khru- 
shchev told us over television that 
our grandchildren would live under 
Socialism (a sugar-coated word for 
Communism which is used frequently 
so as not to alarm people too much), 
and he further declared that “we de- 
clare war upon you in the peaceful 
field of trade. We declare war and we 
will win over the United States. The 
threat to the United States is not the 
ICBM, but in the field of peaceful 
production. We are relentless in this 
and it will prove the superiority of 
our system.” 

Adolf Hitler in his celebrated book 
“Mein Kampf” never was more spe- 
cific in the plans he had for the world 
than the Communists are and con- 
stantly have been for about a cen- 
tury since Karl Marx dreamed in the 
British Museum in London. So long 
as these plans were just dreams we 
thought we could afford to pay little 


[14] 


attention; now they are dreams 
backed by a billion captive people 
who have become, against their will 
or approval, economic serfs under an 
industrial emvire which would en- 
gulf the world. 

This visit to Russia left me with 
the very definite belief that the real 
Soviet threat is economic, not mili- 
tary. [Editor’s note: U.S.A. does not 
agree with this statement. In our 
opinion, the military and economic 
threats of the Soviet Union are equal- 
ly grave and alarming.] The Com- 
munists, by dint of clever planning, 
hard work and virtual slave or forced 
labor of their entire populace, have 
created an industrial power second 
only to the United States. In full view 
of the world but without its realiza- 
tion or alarm, the Kremlin has 
adopted outlawed and outdated mal- 
practices of capitalism to establish a 
supreme state monopoly under state 
capitalism. It is called Communism. 


Fund for the Kremlin 


The fruits of a labor force which is 
larger than that of the United States 
-and which is surprisingly efficient in 
many areas and fields do not go to- 
ward improving or helping the peo- 
ple; they go into a gigantic fund for 
use by the Kremlin. This is ample 
financing indeed for world revolution. 

Communism in Russia is not Com- 
munism at all, and probably never 
was. Today the Soviet Union is one 
gigantic trust in which the people are 
and have been exploited beyond the 
wildest dreams of long ago discarded 
predatory-type capitalism in this or 
any other country. Everything and 
everybody belongs to the state, and 
all move and operate at the whim of 
the state. The state owns every job 
and every means of making a living; 
it owns every living area, every bit of 
production, all land, factories and 
resources, developed and undevel- 


oped. 


The state controls all wages and 
salaries and it also controls the cost 
of living, or rather it fixes both. It 
can raise or lower either overnight, 
closing or widening the gap, without 
consultation or by law, for some 
210,000,000: people. It does so, of 
course, by holding wages down and 
raising living costs, particularly of 
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clothing or food, so that a whole 
family, including the wife and moth- 
er, has to work to make ends meet. 


Red Monopoly 
The profits of this great all-em- 
bracing Soviet monopoly, which is 
nationwide, do not reach the people; 
they are used instead by the state for 
political purposes, national and inter- 
national, and provide vast financing 


indeed for the worldwide conquest 


which Communism espouses. 

It is necessary to know and re- 
member that profits and the profit 
motive didn’t disappear in Russia; 
the Soviet government just took them 
over and gave them new names that 
are deceptive and misleading, as 
Soviet-invented names always are. 


Cost-Price Hocus-Pocus 


The high prices which we saw 
quoted in good stores in Moscow and 
Leningrad are not necessary or real- 
istic. They are instead a suotle form 
of taxation to drain off any surplus 
a worker might accumulate. In a 
monopolistic economic state, prices 
have no relationship to costs neces- 
sarily; prices are not geared to cost 
but are fixed by political decisions 
taken in the Kremlin. Shoes need not 
cost several weeks’ salary, for they 
could be sold for a day’s salary or 
issued free, if desired. But this might 
leave the individual with cash in 
hand, a situation which the state 
dislikes. Private accumulation is the 
first step toward private capitalism. 

The Soviet worker is left drained 
dry at all times. He must exert his 
maximum effort to make ends meet, 
and this work effort, multiplied by a 
hundred million souls, goes to enrich 
the parent corporation, which uses 
the labor force’s productivity for 
capital expenditures and goods, for 
propaganda, for sabotage, espionage 
and subversion, for education, for 
military .preparation and adventures, 
for Sputnik and Lunik, for training 
Communists to work in other coun- 
tries all over the world, and for any 
other purpose it sees fit. 

Better housing, food and clothing 
for the proletariat come into this 
scale at whatever level the leader de- 
cides. Usually it is near the tail end. 
It is correct to say though that food 
and living conditions are improving 


and are vastly better than they were 


in the nineteen-thirties. 
The important thing to remember 
about Soviet economics is that despite 
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ten million slogans and claims to the 
contrary, the workers or proletariat 
have nothing whatever to say about 
what goes on; they are as voiceless 
actually as slaves, because there is 
no way they can make their voices 
felt or heard. 


Obedience or Disaster 

The proletariat do not control, 
they comply. There are no real 
unions, no strikes, no sitdowns, com- 
plaints; there is nothing but obe- 
dience or disaster. The world’s great- 
est private corporations never ap- 
proached this system in power or in 
numbers of workers. The Soviet 
Union has complete and absolute 
mastery over a work force of more 
than 100,000,000 workers. 

Behind the scenes and always 
teady for action against a sullen or 
unresponsive worker, or a trouble- 
some one, is the force of compulsion. 
He might lose his work card, or his 
assigned room to live in, or he might 
be ordered to a new job thousands 
of miles distant. Finally there is the 
secret police and terror. The Soviets 
have killed more people for econom- 
ic reasons in trying to uproot hu- 
manity and change its habits than 
they lost in World War II. 

Under-Secretary of State Dillon 
recently said that “in the thirties the 
Communists procured foreign capital 
equipment by exporting grain at 
prices below an already depressed 
world market—despite the fact that 
millions of Russian and Ukrainian 
peasants were dying of starvation.” 
The graves of tens of millions of 
workers in the so-called workers’ 
paradise are the foundation for pres- 


ent industrial successes, and more | 


will suffer and die as necessary to 
build this success higher. 

This is the face of the enemy and 
this is the kind of economic war in 
which we find ourselves enmeshed. 
No day passes in the Soviet Union, 
or presumably in Red China, without 
the appearance of millions of printed 
words exhorting greater production, 
greater efforts, greater sacrifices, so 
that capitalism, and particularly the 


United States, may be surpassed and 


then .destroyed. 
hed Proletariat 
Big State Business—as above de- 
scribed and explained—is now work- 


_|ing well in Russia after more than 


40 years, and is moving along rapid- 


ly. The people who make it possible, 
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albeit perhaps reluctantly, are not 
unhappy actually, for they are better 
off than they have been before and 
feel that their lot and living condi- 
tions have improved. This is the im- 
portant thing always to remember 
about Russia; not that the people are 
as well off as we are, but that they 
are better off than at any time 
previously. Things are improving for 
them and they are satisfied with this. 

It is not realistic to think that the 
Kremlin, by educating the people, 
will create a Frankenstein to rise and 
destroy the master. The Soviets have 
sold the people on the system, and 
the alleged danger and threat from 
the outside, particularly the United 
States. It is safe to say that the Rus- 
sion people, naturally friendly and 
broadminded, have been taught to 
fear and distrust the United States. 


They believe that the United States 


is a grave threat to peace in the 
world, and that our country would 
destroy Russia if possible. 


Absurd as this may seem to 
Americans, it loses its absurdity and 
becomes a menacing fact when it is 
realized that this is a genuine fear 
held deeply in the hearts of people 
who lost 20 million dead and saw a 
third of their country laid waste only 
a generation ago. 


The sad fact for us is that the 
average Russian may not be very 
well off by our standards, but he 
doesn’t know it and he thinks he is 
doing better by his standards. And 
he has actually been taught to be- 
lieve that America endangers Rus- 
sia’s frontiers and he must work and 
sacrifice to prevent this. 


The average Russian also has no 
idea about the extent of subversion 
and meddling in world affairs en- 
gaged in by the Kremlin, nor of the 
seriousness of the Communist inter- 
national plans for world conquest. He 
is, in other words, providing the 
sinews and the financing for world 
conquest without knowing that this 
is the master plan of the Communist 
planners. 


Meanwhile we are confronted with 
an inexorable desire by the heads of 
the Communist International for 
taking over the world. The important 
aspect of Soviet foreign economic 
policies which must never be for- 
gotten is their determination and 
powerful drive to penetrate and even- 
tually capture the newly-developing 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 


America through trade and aid tech- 
niques. Economic warfare was de- 
veloped and is thoroughly under- 
stood by the Soviet Union; to us it is 
largely a nuisance well remembered 
from World War II of which we'd 
like no more. 

Khrushchev has told us openly 
and repeatedly that the Communists 
will fill the needs of backward people 
better than the Americans and con- 
sequently will win their minds, con- 
trol their lands, their sources and 
themselves. We do not seem to under- 
stand such language. We understood 
Pearl Harbor and we finally under- 
stood Hitler’s Nazi Germany; but we 
do not seem to gather any alarm 
from a more determined, more re- 
sourceful, better financed and better 
planned threat from Communism. 


Red Jungle Law 


If Soviet penetration, economic 
subversion, or trade succeeds in ex- 
tending Communist rule in Asia, 
Africa, the Near East and Latin 
America, the cost to the Kremlin is 
nothing compared to the results 
gained. Police power will be used to 
hold the people in line, and to hold 
control over immense wealth in the 
world’s vital minerals. 

Americans have been reluctant to 
grasp the awful significance of Soviet 
totalitarian plans, design and action. 
We’d rather relax and enjoy an econ- 
omy that could be toppled by Soviet 
plans. We cannot or rather we have 
not understood that human beings 
can think, act and work from a set of 
motives and reasons completely the 
reverse of our own. [Editor’s note: 
Again, U.S.A. disagrees. The Ameri- 
can people are far ahead of their 
government in understanding the 
threat of Communism. It is the State 
Department which has failed to 
understand the “awful significance” 
of Soviet plans and, in some in- 
stances, has worked in line with these 
plans. Clearly, the main blame lies 
in the State Department, an executive © 
branch of the government.] 

Last year, President Eisenhower 
told the Congress in his State of the 
Nation speech that “we have learned 
the bitter lesson that international 
agreements, historically considered 
by us as sacred, are disregarded in 
Communist doctrine and in practice 
as mere scraps of paper .. . the 
demonstrated disregard of the Com- 
munists of their own pledges is one 
of the greatest obstacles to success 
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in substituting the rule of law for 
rule by force.” [Editor’s note: Never- 
theless, the President invited Khrush- 
chev to Camp David, agreed to meet 
him at the summit in Paris, and 
seems ready to. meet him again at 
the United Nations.] 

There can be no doubt that the 
Communists live by the law of the 
jungle: stealing, lying, killing and 
destroying are virtues when done for 
the state. They dishonor their own 
word, their firmest commitments are 
meaningless. And this is the move- 
ment that teaches that Russia keeps 
its pledges but the United States does 
not; that Russia wants peace and we 
want war; that all powers are war- 
mongers except Communist powers. 

For almost forty years the Soviets 
have been training nationals of every 
country in the world in revolutionary 
tactics: how to destroy and create 
chaos, how to inflame and arouse 
people against their rulers and lead- 
ers. They also have been dumping 
trade goods into desired areas of the 
world at giveaway or at extremely 
low prices. They know how to attack 
America’s export market by dumping 
of their own goods. And they have 
the will to do this when they see fit. 
They also have the financial ability, 
thanks to long and successful plan- 
ning. 


Big Lie About Taxes 


When we were in Europe, Khrush- 
chev announced Russian abolition 
of income taxes over a five-year pe- 
riod, starting next year. He made 
much of the fact that the Soviet Un- 
ion could abolish income taxes while 
the United States very largely lived 
on such high taxes. Here is distortion 
and misrepresentation that takes 
keen analysis. 

The Kremlin can, in fact, abolish 
all income taxes without losing a 
single ruble of revenue; it shifts the 
emphasis to higher priced consumer 
goods or rents, and collects just as 
much as ever. But in the remote areas 
of the world, the Soviets can brag to 
an unsophisticated people that they 
alone can live without income taxes 
—bane of the capitalistic world. 
(Their language.) The Soviet pre- 
mier said: 

“The abolition of taxes on work- 
ers and employees in our country is 
an impressive social gain for the 
peoples. One cannot speak of it with- 


out pride and emotion. This is an 
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“Look at what is happening in the 
capitalist countries, where taxes are 
perpetually ising, unemployment 
reigns and prices are spiraling up- 
wards. The insecurity of the working 
people lies like a heavy weight on the 
masses ... 

“When people all over the world 
see that the living standard in the 
Soviet Union is regularly improving, 
that wages and pension benefits are 
rising, that taxation is being 
abolished and that the network of 
free medical, cultural and welfare 
facilities is expanding, they come to 
the clear realization that Socialism 
is solving the most urgent problems 
and is showing the right way to get 
rid of exploitation, unemployment 
and poverty.” 

Tourist and Export Talk 


This kind of talk is for the export 
trade, not for home consumption 
since Khrushchev doesn’t really care 
a fig for public opinion at home— 
that is already captive. He is trying 
to influence public opinion in the 
noncommitted countries. 

This is “black is white, white is 
black” at its pinnacle. But this is not 
the picture that the American tourist 
will bring home. This is the reason 
why it is dangerous to accept at face 
value the impressions of tourists 
traveling in the Soviet Union, and 
why the Soviet’s permitting 15,000 or 
more Americans to travel there this 
year is in reality part of the master 
plan to confuse and confound the 
world. Facts are not always the facts 
in Russia that you see with your own 
eyes or hear with your own ears, 
and the apparent facts may mean 
something wholly different from what 
you think. 

Travelers going to the Soviet Un- 
ion, therefore, won’t necessarily 
bring home the truth about that coun- 
try, and often their reports are dan- 
gerously misleading. 

Russia has been called a puzzle, 
enigma and a riddle, but it is none 
of these; its purposes and plans are 
well advertised. It is, of course, dif- 
ficult to understand how human be- 
ings can become so dedicated to a 
cruel, inhuman system which feeds 
on destruction—even of its own 
architects—but we must recognize 
that there are several million such 
dedicated Communists in the Soviet 
Union and Red China. 

Our job is to take the economic 
Offensive and prove that the capital- 


istic system is a superior one to theirs, 


[Reprinted by special permission 
from the Sept. 9, 1960, issue of 
U.S.A. Magazine, 829 Park Avenue, 
New York 21, N.Y.] 


CRUMBLING UNITED NATIONS 
PERILS OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


by Alice Widener 


According to three Presidents of 
the United States—Roosevelt, Tru- 
man and Eisenhower—our foreign 
policy rests on the United Nations as 
“the cornerstone.” Before it is too 
late, this policy must be recon- 
structed. The United Nations corner- 
stone is crumbling under the stress 
of outside and inside Communist 
pressure. 

The outside pressure can be seen 
by all. After a near-riot created by 
Communists in the General Assem- 
bly, October 12, Khrushchev declared 
about the U.N.: “This is the begin- 
ning of the end.” 

The inside situation at the U.N. is 
less obvious but more severe and 
dangerous to Americans. Due to 
Soviet attack on Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold, all the personnel 
working inside the U.N. are now in- 
volved in a bitter and relentless fac- 
tional struggle. 

The U.N. working personnel are 
known as “the Secretariat.” All are 
hired or appointed by the Secretary- 
General himself. All are paid out of 
the regular U.N. administrative 
budget for which the United States 
is assessed a third of the total. 

Under the charter of the U.N. 
jobs at headquarters and in all the 
U.N. welfare agencies are allocated 
on the basis of competence and of 
fair representation of the U.N. total 
membership. Each U.N. member 
state has the right to demand its 
quota of jobs. Today, Soviet and 
Communist bloc U.N. executives 
are under orders from their Kremlin 
boss to sabotage their U.N. boss, 
Dag Hammarskjold. Thus, as time 
goes by, his position is bound to be- 
come untenable. 

In Hammarskjold’s own office, a 
principal officer and top personal as- 
sistant is Michael Potrubatch of the 
Soviet Union. In the Department of 
Political and Security Council Af- 
fairs, the top executive is Under-Sec- 
retary Georgy P. Arkadyev of the 
Soviet Union. 

The U.N. personnel directory 
(document A/C. 5/L.564) lists the 

(Continued on page 59) 
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State Activities 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A cold, drizzly fog outside in no 
way dampened the warm friend- 
liness that keynoted the Fall State 
Meeting of the Massachusetts Daugh- 
ters on September 28 and 29 at 
The New Ocean House in Swamp- 
scott. Honored by the presence of 
the President General, Mrs. Ash- 
mead White, throughout the two 
sessions, it was a gala occasion. 

On the evening preceding the 
meeting, Mrs. White was_ special 
guest at the dinner of the State Of- 
ficers Club, and in another dining 
room a members’ dinner was held, 
repeating a successful innovation of 
the preceding year, with the State 
Vice Regent, Miss Gertrude Mac- 
Peek, presiding. 

Promptly at 2 P.M. the proces- 
sional entered, and the meeting was 
called to order by the State Regent, 
Mrs. Willard F. Richards. The in- 
vocation was given by Rev. Charles 
A. Engvall, First Parish in Medford 
(Unitarian), after which the Color 
Guard of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery marched in bearing a 
new 50-star flag, a gift to the Massa- 
chusetts State Society from Mrs. 
Herbert W. Jackson, State Chairman 
of the Flag of the United States of 
America Committee. The new Flag 
was lifted for the Pledge of Alle- 
giance and the old Flag retired. Mrs. 
Luther B. Rogers, regent of Betsy 
Ross Chapter of Lawrence, gave the 
welcome, and Mrs. Lyla D. Flagler, 
regent, Jonathan Hatch Chapter, 
responded. The State Regent pre- 
sented the guests: Mrs. Ashmead 
White, President General; Mrs. For- 
rest F. Lange of New Hampshire, 
Vice President General; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Seth Kenyon, National Chair- 
man, Genealogical Records Commit- 
tee; and Mrs. Leslie P. Bartheld, 
National Chairman, American Indi- 
ans Committee. Four past State 
Regents were asked to take a bow— 
Miss Ethel Lane Hersey, Mrs. War- 
ren C, Currier, Mrs. James J. Hep- 
burn, and Mrs. Alfred N. Graham, 
also the Senior State President of the 
CAR, Mrs. George C. Houser. Mrs. 
Richards spoke of the grave illness 
of our beloved Honorary President 
General, Mrs. Russell William 
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Magna, and asked for a moment of 
silent prayer for her recovery. Out- 
lines of work were given by State 
Officers and Committee Chairmen. 
The speakers for the afternoon were 
Mrs. Kenyon, whose talk was on the 
great value the genealogical records 
were proving to prospective mem- 
bers; Mrs. Bartheld, who spoke with 
sincerity and personal knowledge of 
the problems of the American In- 
dian; and John K. Whittemore, 
Headmaster of the Hillside School 
for Boys, who brought a stirring 
message of the development of the 
school and its needs. Massachusetts 
Daughters who are National Vice 
Chairmen were  introduced—Mrs. 
Fred Y. Spurr, Mrs. Ross H. Cur- 
rier, Mrs. William Goodhue, Mrs. 
Charles M. Hancock, Mrs. George 
C. Houser, and Miss Emma Mayhew. 
Resolutions presented by the chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee, 
Mrs. Edwin R. Sparrow, were 
adopted, after which the afternoon 
session was recessed. 

The banquet was held at 7 o’clock, 
followed by the presentation of the 
guests and officers at the head table. 
The highlight of the entire meeting 
was the address of the President 
General, Mrs. White; her subject, 
Cornerstones for the Future. With 
eloquence and clarity she traced the 
history of the Society from its incep- 
tion 70 years ago to its present dis- 
tinguished position. Her closing 
phrase “Service to the country is 
service to G epitomizes the 
philosophy that motivates DAR. A 
reception was held in the ballroom 
immediately after the close of the 
program. 

Promptly at 9:45 on Thursday 
morning the meeting was again 
called to order with the regular open- 
ing exercises. A regents’ panel com- 
prising Mrs. William S. Hathaway 
(Quequechan Chapter), Mrs. Arthur 
J. Mott (Attleboro Chapter), Mrs 
Herbert H. Dicks (Wayside Inn 
Chapter), and Mrs. John J. Palka 
(Gen. William Shepard Chapter) 
gave brief glimpses of their reactions 
and experiences as regents. Mfrs. 
Erskine D. Lord, editor of the newly 
published State History, gave an in- 
teresting and amusing account of the 
joys and trials of compiling it. The 
Colors were retired and the meeting 


adjourned to be long remembered as 
a felicitous beginning for the year’s 
work.—Shirley Spurr. 


NEW YORK 


Beautiful, historic Albany was 
chosen for the New York State So- 
ciety’s 64th Conference and 65th 
Birthday celebration, which were held 
October 5-7, at the Sheraton-Ten 
Eyck Hotel. Mrs. Frank B. Cuff, 
State Regent, chose the Conference 
theme: We Defend the American 
Heritage. 

On October 4 the Capital District 
Council Chapters entertained the 
members at a tea in Ten Broeck 
House, and Gov. and Mrs. Nelson 
Rockefeller invited the Conference © 
members to a tea in the beautiful 
Governor’s Mansion. 

At the opening session a message 
from Governor Rockefeller was read, 
and the Hon. Erastus Corning, 2d, 
Mayor of Albany, welcomed the So- 
ciety to Albany, chartered in 1686. 
Mrs. William H. Sullivan, Jr., Hon- 
orary State Regent and First Vice 
President General, addressed the 
Conference and, in honor of the Na- 
tional Society’s 70th birthday on 
October 11, read the speech of the 
First Vice President General at the 
1st Continental Congress, which in- 
cluded the remarks that “the foes of 
our country were within our country, 
not without” and that “differences of 
opinion go out when loyalty is the 
question.” Mrs. Sullivan presented to 
Mrs. Cuff in her honor a beautiful 
spread eagle to hover above the door 
of the new faculty house (Cuff Cot- 
tage) at Kate Duncan Smith, with 
the wish that the wings of the eagle 
protect all who abide there. 

A new silk 50-star Flag was 
presented in the State Regent’s hon- 
or for the New York State Room at 
Memorial Continental Hall, by Mrs. 
Thurman C. Warren and Miss Ruth 
M. Duryee. The new Flag took its . 
place, and the Conference stood at 
silent attention while the old Flag 
was retired; then all joined in sing- 
ing America. 

State Officers’ reports were given, 
and 16 fifty-year members were 
greeted and given Flags by Mrs. Cuff. 
Nominations for District Directors 
and a Nominating Committee con- 
cluded the first session. 

The National Defense Luncheon 
was presided over by Mrs. Donald 
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C. Hotchkin, State Chairman. Mrs. 
Wilson K. Barnes, National Chair- 
man, spoke on Exist, or Co-Exist. 
She said that one quarter of the 
world territory and one third of the 
people in the world are controlled 
by the Communists and that Com- 
munism is a poisonous formula dis- 
tilled for our destruction by Khrush- 
chev’s actions. Mrs. Barnes said 
that every Soviet visitor—students, 
dancers, cultural exchange artists—is 
an espionage agent. She urged every- 
one to take time to check what the 
schools, organizations, and incoming 
mail are teaching our children, and 
she concluded her talk with the state- 
ment, “Your country sounds the call 
to man the ramparts.” The sound 
film, Operation Abolition, was then 
shown. 

Round table meetings were held 
that afternoon following the luncheon 
and concluded with the State Regent 
and chapter regents meeting together. 

The banquet that night was one 
long to remember. Mrs. Cuff de- 
lighted everyone by wearing a beauti- 
ful black velvet evening dress of her 
mother’s, in memory of her mother 
and honoring the 65th birthday of 
the State Society. The handsome 
array of yellow flowers decorating 
the tables made. a fitting setting for 
Mrs. Cuff’s costume, on which she 
wore a yellow corsage, the gift of 
the members. After the main course 
of the dinner Mrs. Cuff asked that 
the lights be lowered and the candles 
lighted. In the candlelight all the 
guests stood to sing the Doxology; 
the lights then came on again, and 
all sang Happy Birthday and the 
candles were blown out with a ring- 
ing “good luck” from Mrs. Cuff. 

Richard Thomas, traveler and 
lecturer and writer, spoke on Ameri- 
ca, the Constructive World Force. 
He just returned from one of several 
trips to Russia ‘and said he believes 
that we have no need to be afraid of 
Russia but we must be alert and 
informed. He said the Russian peo- 
ple live, eat and work for Russia and 
that students complete a 12-year 
course in education in 10 years be- 
cause they study 1042 months of the 


year. He found one question unan- 
swerable by the Russians and that 
is, “Did you know the U-2 planes 
were running for 4 years? If you did, 
why have you kept quiet; if not, why 
not?” The singing of America con- 
cluded the banquet program; a recep- 
tion in honor of the State Regent, 
National Officers, and official guests 
followed. 

Thursday morning reports of the 
State Chairmen were given, and Mrs. 
Otto W. Walchli was presented with 
the CAR award as Grandmother of 
the Year. Thursday afternoon the 
voting took place, and the afternoon 
session continued the reports of the 
State Chairmen. At this time Mrs. 
Joseph W. Phair of the Women of 
°716 Chapter was commended for 
again giving a $50 bond for the Flag 
essay contest. Mrs. Frank H. Par- 
cells, Honorary State Regent, repre- 
sented Mrs. Edward Muster, also of 
the above chapter, who presented 
two table ends made in 1760 to the 
New York State Room at Headquar- 
ters, one in honor of Mr. Muster and 
the other honoring the chapter. 

Thursday afternoon at 4:30 Mrs. 
William H. Fulkerson, State Chap- 
lain, 
Memorial Service at the First Church 
in Albany. Rev. Norman E. Thomas 
read scriptures and led in prayer. 
Mrs. Melvin Lavender of Philip 
Schuyler Chapter, which is also Mrs. 
Fulkerson’s chapter, was the soloist, 

Thursday evening Miss Anna M. 
Bush, State Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Indians Committee, sang, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Frank M. Rejmer, 
State Chairman of American Music. 
Hon. William E. Miller addressed 
the meeting. The tellers reported the 
results of the election, and the fol- 
lowing were declared elected: Mrs. 
John Mathews, Districts 1 and 2, Di- 
rector; Mrs. H. E. Kester, District 
4, Director; Mrs. Harold Reddick, 
District 5, Director; Mrs. Wayne 
Stout, District 8, Director. 

Nominating Committee: Mrs. 
George O. Vosburgh, Mrs. Fred 
Aebly, Mrs. Adam H. Porter, Mrs. 
William H. Sullivan, Jr., Mrs. Nelson 
Reed, Miss Mary Boyd, and Miss 


conducted an _ impressive - 


Alice Carnright. 

The final session on Friday morn- 
ing completed the voting on Resolu- 
tions under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
B. Wesley Andrew; these included 
the Right of Franchise, Preservation 
of the Connally Amendment, oppos- 
ing Leasing of Forest Land, Study 
Course in Communism, and Pornog- 
raphy. 


Miss Frances K. Marlatt, lawyer’ 


and former member of the New 
York State Legislature, spoke on our 


American heritage. Miss Marlatt said ” 
that there are about 55 million wom- ’ 


en and 52.5 million men _ voters, 
and the women have the balance of | 


power—the power of responsibility. | 


One quarter of the Federal employees 
are women, but only about 1000 are 
in any policy-making positions. She 
said she worked, when in the legis- 
lature, to allow youths 14 and over 
to be gainfully employed because 
many of the juvenile delinquents are 
developed because they can find no 
work. She believes the present edu- 
cational system short-changes the 
brilliant student. 

At this final session it was an- 
nounced that Miss Mary Jane 
Shepherd of Weedsport has been 
awarded the New York State History 
Scholarship at New York State 
Teachers College. 

We were honored to have the fol- 
lowing guests of the Conference: 
Mrs. George C. Skillman, State 
Regent of New Jersey; Mrs. Joseph 
Vallery Wright, State Regent of 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. Wilson  K. 
Barnes, National Chairman of the 
National Defense Committee; Mrs. 
Paul R. Greenlease, National Chair- 
man of the DAR School Committee; 
Walter Cary, Executive Secretary of 
Kate Duncan Smith DAR School; 
and Dr. Ralph Cain, Superintendent 
of Tammassee DAR School. 

Prayer for Our Native Land was 
sung by Miss Anna Bush and, joining 
hands, the assembly sang Blest Be 
the Tie That Binds, before the bene- 
diction by Mrs. Fulkerson. Mrs. 
Frank B. Cuff, State Regent, then 
declared the 64th Conference ad- 
journed.—Mrs. Wilbur C. Elliott. 


A new book of family history, The Pedens of America, has been completed by Lizzie 
Peden, Jessie Peden, and Lila Peden Sprouse and is on sale for $7.50. This volume brings 
up to date information published in 1900 in a family history compiled by Eleanor Hewell. 


The new book is indexed for easy location of family 


names. Further information concern- 


ing it may be obtained from Miss Jessie Peden, The Woman's College of the University of 
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North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C.. 
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Richmond County (Staten Island, N. Y.). 
On May 13, 1960, the chapter celebrated 
its 50th Anniversary with a luncheon at 
the Richmond County Country Club, 
Staten Island, N. Y. Mrs. Ashmead White, 
President General, was the guest of honor 
and principal speaker, and Mrs. James 
Whitford, chapter regent, presided. 


Photo by Staten Island Advance 
(L to pong Wm. Sullivan, Jr., Mrs. Ashmead 
White, W. _H. Pouch, Mrs. James Whitford 
and Mrs. Frank B. Cuff. 

Guests at the head table included Mrs. 
White; Mrs. William H. Pouch, Honorary 
President General and honorary chapter 
regent; Mrs. William H. Sullivan, Jr., First 
Vice President General; Mrs. Frank B. 
Cuff, New York State Regent; Mrs. Whit- 
ford; and the following distinguished Na- 
tional and State Officers and Chairmen: 
Mrs. Frank H. Parcells, Mrs. Charles Car- 
roll Haig, Mrs. Edward J. Reilly, Mrs. U. 
Amel Rothermel, Mrs. Charles J. Graef, 
Mrs. William H. Fulkerson, Miss Edythe 
S. Clark, Mrs. Charles L. Bowman, Mrs. 
Wilbur C. Elliot, Miss Dorothy V. Smith, 
Mrs. George Wood, Mrs. Brackett O. 
Watkins, Mrs. Wilson D. McKerrow, Mrs. 
Edward Holloway, Mrs. Esson Arthur 
Fullerton, Mrs. Flora Knapp Dickinson, 
and Mrs. Walter Hausheer. 

The Pledge of Allegiance was led by 
Mrs. Fullerton, daughter of the late Mrs. 
T. Livingston Kennedy, the chapter’s 
founding regent. Mrs. Hausheer, historian, 
presented a review of the chapter’s 50-year 
history compiled by Mrs. Lester Callan, 
registrar, with Mrs. Charles G. Stiles, a 
charter member and daughter of the 
founding regent. 

Mrs. White, in her inspiring address, 
declared, “Our survival today depends 
upon Christian patriotic education. We 
must teach not only adults, but far more 
important, young people to revere God 
and to love their country with an intense 
patriotism.” 

In honor of Mrs. White’s visit and the 
50th Anniversary, the chapter presented 
a check to the President General for the 
Doris Pike White Auditorium at Kate 
Duncan Smith. Mrs. Albert W. Roberts, 
luncheon chairman, was assisted by Mrs. 
James M. Talbot and Mrs. Stephen J. 
Botsford.— Emily L. Kolff. 


Black Eagle (Great Falls, Mont.) joined 
patriotic and veterans’ organizations in 
observance of Memorial Day, 1960. Mrs. 
J. A. Wipruf, chapter regent, and Mrs. 
Charles Urquhart, vice regent, _placed 
wreaths in the name of the DAR at a 
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facsimile of the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier of World War I in the stadium of 
the Great Falls High School. 


St. Andrews Bay (Panama City, Fla.) 
closed a year of gratifying achievement 
with a tea at the home of Mrs. U. J. W. 
Peters. The special project of the chapter 
for the year was to sponsor organization 
of a CAR society. This was successfully 
done through the efforts of Mrs. H. S. 
Butler, Jr., as senior organizing president. 
Eleven splendid girls and boys now form 
the Apalachee Society. Their officers were 
installed in February by Mrs. A. H. Miller, 
Senior State President. Members of the 
Apalachee Society entertained their spon- 
soring chapter at this final meeting with a 
program on Know Your CAR. 

Highlights of the year, as brought out 
by reports of chairmen at this meeting, 
were the addition of eight new members, 
two of whom are Juniors; winning the 
State prize for press coverage and for TV 
and radio recordings; achieving Golden 
Honor Roll status; giving Good Citizen 
awards to five high school senior girls and 
entertaining them and their mothers at a 
tea at the home of Mrs. W. W. Starling; 
presenting DAR history medals to four 
outstanding high school students and 
giving two awards for historic essays; and 
giving donations to our schools and other 
National DAR projects. 

Programs included talks by a local 
judge; a vivacious review of Continental 
Congress by Mrs. Lawrence Andrus, State 
Chairman of Good Citizens; personal ex- 
periences of an Estonian who witnessed 
the downfall of her country; an outstand- 
ing program on American music directed 
by Mrs. M. L. Armagast, chapter chair- 
man; and an equally good program on 
DAR insignia by Mrs. M. F. Hearn, chap- 
ter chairman. 

New officers were installed at the close 
of the meeting and the tea that followed 
was enlivened by the good wishes of all 
the members.—Ruth L. Martin. 


Maj. John Biddle (Trenton, Mich.) ob- 
served its birthday anniversary at a lunch- 
eon in the Grosse Ile Yacht Club June 11, 
1960. The chapter was confirmed official- 
ly June 5, 1958. It was organized under 
the sponsorship of the Col. Joshua Howard 
Chapter, Dearborn, Mich., with Mrs. Jerry 
E. Moore as regent and Mrs. Barnie T. 
Gray as vice-regent. The first officers were 
installed by Mrs. Roy V. Barnes, State 
Regent, on May 22, 1958. 

The organizing members were Mrs. 
Robert Addison, regent; Mrs. Guy M. 
Schuler, vice regent; Mrs. Carlos LaGuire, 
chaplain; Mrs. Alex Fricke, registrar; Mrs. 
Harold W. Schmidt, secretary; Mrs. Paul 
S. Hura, treasurer; Mrs. Joseph C. De- 
Windt, historian; and Mrs. Thomas Mott, 
Mrs. Alfred E. Sowards, Mrs. John E. 
Preston, Mrs. K. W. Starring, Mrs. Theo- 
dore van der Stemple. Charter members 
included Mrs. Ira J. Kreger, Mrs. David 
M. Ward, Mrs. Edwin Freiberg, and Mrs. 
Ira F. Stater. The members include sev- 
eral Juniors, some of whom are officers. 


The chapter is the first to be granted a 


charter for the Down River area, which 
comprises 11 communities bordering the 
Detroit River, south of Metropolitan De- 
troit. 

The name of the chapter was selected 
in honor of a Down River area pioneer 
whose family had been long associated 
illustriously with American heritage, and 
whose particular contributions to civic life 
in Michigan and Detroit fulfilled the 
precepts of the Society in the fields of 
patriotism, education and historical en- 
deavors. Nine guests were present at the 
birthday luncheon to congratulate the 
chapter on the accomplishment of the re- 
quirements for both the State and Na- 
tional Gold Honor Rolls. 

1960 has also been important for the 
chapter because it has marked the in- 
ception of the first Down River DAR his- 
torical awards, the first being made in 
June to Susan Erickson, Grosse Ile High 
School; Nancy Lombard, Trenton High 
School; and Marianne Lucas, Roosevelt 
High School, Wyandotte. 

Before initiating the award program, a 
study of the communities was undertaken 
which resulted in the discovery that very 
little emphasis had been given to Ameri- 
can history in the schools. In some in- 
stances, the subject had been relegated to 
an elective course. In one locality, no 
candidate for an award could be offered. 
Since the area has been overorganized with 
essay-type awards given by industries, 
patriotic groups, and civic societies, the 
DAR award plan was received with en- 
thusiastic response by teachers and super- 
intendents. The social science and history 
teachers are exceedingly pleased with the 
award for a subject whose neglect they 
have personally long lamented. 

A projected long range historical school 
plan has been drafted that eventually will 
provide an American heritage appreciation 
program in every grade level. The desire 
of the teachers for audiovisual loans on 
American history will be given priority in 
the step-by-step fulfillment of the project. 


L to R) Front: Mrs. Alex Fricke, Mrs. Ira F. Stater, 
Schuler, Mrs. Carlos LaGuire and Mrs. 
Back: Miss Helen Lancaster, Mrs. 


and Miss Kathryn 


Guests present at the birthday anniver- 
sary included Mrs. Clare Wiedlea, State 
First Vice Regent, who reviewed the 
events of the 69th Continental Congress; 
Mrs. John Sheldon, State Chairman of 
Honor Roll; Mrs. Jerry E. Moore, State 
Chairman of Transportation; Mrs. Edward 
J. Capper, regent, Colonel Joshua Howard 
Chapter, Dearborn.—Edwina De Windt. 

Mach-wi-hi-lusing (Wyalusing, Pa.) had 
a year of interest and cooperative effort. 
Constitution Week was observed with a 
special program, including a guest speak- 
er, and emphasis and announcements of 
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Constitution Week were made in schools, 
churches, and newspapers. 

A program on approved schools was 
presented at our October meeting, and a 
Christmas box was sent to Crossnore. 

A National Defense report was given 
at each meeting. Two Good Citizens and 
their mothers were honored at our March 
meeting. 

This year our collections at each meet- 
ing enabled us to donate to both Indian 
schools we help to support—St. Mary’s 
and Bacone. 

Two outstanding meetings of the year 
were a delightful silver tea with a musical 
program in November and a luncheon in 
June honoring our Eastern Director, Mrs. 
David Taylor, as speaker, at the home of 
our National Defense chairman, Mrs. Guy 
Smith. 

We have had an increase in member- 
ship, as well as in subscriptions to our 
DAR Magazine and State Bulletin — 
Ruth B. Place. 

Ruth Lyon Bush (Port Chester, N. Y.) 
celebrated its 25th Anniversary at a 
luncheon March 21 at the Pickwick Arms 
Hotel, Greenwich, Conn. Guests included 
New York State Officers and regents from 
10 Westchester chapters. Mrs. Amos J. 
Mace, regent of the Port Chester chapter, 

- welcomed the members and guests and 
presented the speakers. She briefly reviewed 
the history of the chapter, organized by 
Mrs. Frederick Wolcott Dearing and 
named for the daughter of one of the early 
settlers in this area. 

Mrs. Frank B. Cuff of White Plains, 
New York State Regent, was the principal 
speaker. At the conclusion of the talk Mrs. 
Mace presented the speaker with a check 
from the chapter as its contribution to a 
Kate Duncan Smith teacherage at Grant, 
Ala. 

Other N. Y. State officers presented were 
Mrs. Thurman C. Warren, Vice President 
General and Honorary State Regent of 
N. Y.; Mrs. Charles Bowman, State Regis- 
trar; Mrs. Nelson Reed, State Director of 
District 9; Mrs. James K. Polk, State Chair- 
man of Membership and National Vice 
Chairman of National Defense; Mrs. 
Duane Nelson, State Press Chairman; Mrs. 
William Dickinson, State Chairman of 


DAR Magazine; and Miss Edith Abbott, 
DAR Good Citizens Committee. 


Photo sa Port Chester "Daily Item 


Frank B. Cuff, Mrs. Amos J. Mace and Mrs. 


Westchester Round Table describe projects 
conducted by their chapters during the 
year. Mrs. Norman Dieter, Sr., of the 
Mount Pleasant Chapter, told of the work 
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oners at Westchester Penitentiary. Mrs. 
Edwin A. Haverty of White Plains Chap- 
ter told of the signature of Gov. George 
Clinton given to the DAR Museum in 
Washington. Other chapter regents of the 
Westchester Round Table reporting were 
Mrs. Robert R. Tapp, Anne Hutchinson, 
Bronxville; Mrs. Clifford V. Fisher, 
Chappaqua; Mrs. Arthur M. Smith, Jonas 
Bronck; Miss Ethel Abbott, Keskeskick; 
Mrs. Crosbie D. McArthur Knapp; Mrs. 
L. Jerome Philp, Larchmont; Mrs. George 
Vale, New Rochelle; and Mrs. Clifton 
Ray Pond, Pierre Van Cortlandt.—Mrs. 
Amos J. Mace 

Waightstill Avery (Brevard, N. C.). On 
Sunday afternoon, October 22, 1959, 
honoring a Revolutionary soldier buried 
in historic Davidson River Cemetery, at 
Brevard, N. C., the chapter placed a 
bronze tablet on the grave of Lambert 
Clayton, born June 22, 1755, and died 
July 17, 1828. 

He entered the American Army in 1776 
and served his country faithfully through 
the whole Revolution. He was present at 
the battles of Kings Mountain, Guilford 
Court House, Eutaw, and other engage- 
ments and received an honorable dis- 
charge at the close of the Revolution. 

Lambert Clayton married Miss Sarah 
Davidson, daughter of two pioneers of 
this western part of North Carolina, John 
Davidson and Nancy Brevard. Her tomb- 
stone states that she was born Dec. 25, 
1759 and died March 20, 1845. 

The tombstone record on her grave 
states “Sacred to the memory of Sarah, 
relict of Lambert Clayton. With the 
patriotic spirit of the women of 1776 she 
united the patriotic spirit and virtues that 
made her beloved and lamented.” 

To this union the following sons and 


daughters were born: Jane—b. 1783; John - 


—b. 1785; George—b. 1788; Thomas— 
b. 1790; Nancy—b. 1793; Sarah—b. 1796; 
Rachel—b. 1799; Henrietta—b. 1802; 
Ephriam—b. 1804; m.—John Orr; m.— 
Susan Wetzel; m.—Sallie Wetzel; .m.— 
Rachel Dawson; m.—Clayton Neill; m.— 
William Brittain; m.—William Brittain; m 
—Elijah Young; m.—Nancy McElroy. 

Hundreds of descendants of Lambert 
Clayton live in the western part of North 
Carolina, and many of this family at- 
tended the service in the historic grave- 
yard where many of their ancestors are 
buried. 

Mrs. T. Coleman Galloway, regent of 
the Waightstill Avery Chapter, conducted 
the service; members of the chapter as- 
sisting included Mrs. E. B. Matheson, Mrs. 
Randal J. Lyday, Mrs. Charles Paxton, 
and Mrs. Ralph H. Ramsey. The marker 
was unveiled by two grandsons, Robert 
Clayton and Thomas King McCrary II. 
Mrs. Mary Jane McCrary, granddaughter, 
after placing a galax wreath, gave the his- 
tory of the Lambert Clayton family. Mrs. 
Asbury G. Barnett, director of First Dis- 
trict DAR of North Carolina, brought 
greetings and placed an arrangement of 
flowers, with the colors of the National 
Society, blue and white ribbons. 

Mrs. James Killian and Mrs. W. W. 
Swift of the Dorcas Bell Love Chapter of 
Waynesville and Mrs. G. P. Younginer of 
the Edward Buncombe Chapter of Ashe- 
ville, members of the Lambert Clayton 


family, brought greetings from their chap- 


ters and placed evergreen wreaths at the 
marker.—Mrs. T. C. Galloway. 
La Grange (La Grange, IIl.). The oc- 


casion pictured was our 33d anniversary, 


Sharing in the celebration was Beverly 
Carlson, winner of the Good Citizen 
award. The highlight of our program was 
our State Regent’s talk, Faith OF OUR 
Fathers, Living Still. Outstanding pro- 
grams of the year were: Music of Ameri- 
can Composers, The Five F’s of Living, 
Romance of the Mississippi River, and Be- 
cause There Was a Christmas. 

We were able to increase gifts and con- 
tributions to the DAR Schools as a result 
of a very successful benefit bridge. Our 
Junior and evening groups joined us in 
this venture, contributing much toward 
its success. We sent two boys from our 
high school to Boys’ State. We gave nine 
bronze history medals in our grade schools 
and 102 patriotic bookmarks to Campfire 
Girls for excellence in citizenship; we 
awarded a certificate of merit, plus a 
$25.00 bond, to Ruth Bedenk, a junior 
college graduate, for excellence in political 
science. 


(L to R) Mrs. Henry Van Hettinga, award chair- 
Fred 


man; Mrs. ee regent of | 

pter; Mrs. Charles - 

Illinois, State Regent; sovarty Carlson, winner of 
Arthur J. 


Award and Mrs. Carlson, Beverly's 
mother. 


Srange 


The sewing group, under the DAR 
School chairman, has packed and sent 
200 pounds of clothing to DAR schools 
and American Indians. This group has 
also made eight quilts this past year. 

Our steady increase in membership is 
due to the fine work of the Lineage Re- 
search Committee. The Genealogical Rec- 
ords Committee has turned in 300 pages 
of lineage records, as well as two pages 
of Bible records. It gave four books of 
history and genealogy to Newberry Library 
in the name of our chapter; the chapter 
has contributed to the microfilm fund for 
additional census at Newberry Library. 
La Grange. Chapter has been able to con- 
tribute $1 per member for the Illinois Cot- 
tage Endownment Fund at Tamassee. 

We participated in the Memorial Day 
Parade; we furnished three judges for the 
annual Pet Parade; four members served 
as judges for a historical exhibit in Junior 
High School, and several work at the polls 
on elections. Members also serve as vol- 
unteers at the Community Shop and the 
La Grange Community Hospital—Mrs. 
Robt. C. Hoffmann. 

Falls Church (Falls Church, Va.) cele- 
brated its 50th Anniversary with a recep- 
tion at the Washington House in Falls 
Church on May 22, 1960. 

Honored guests were Mrs. Ashmead 
White, President General, NSDAR; Mrs. 
Frederick T. Morse, Virginia State Regent; 
and Mrs. John S. Barbour and Mrs. Harry 
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A. Fellows, charter members of the chap- 
ter. 


(L to R) Mrs. Harry A. Fellows; Mrs. Frederick T. 
Morse, Virginia State Regent; Mrs. John S. Barbour; 
Mrs. Ashmead White, President General and Mrs. 
Eldred M. Yochim, chapter regent. 

The regent, Mrs. Eldred M. Yochim, 
greeted the guests and members, and pre- 
sented to Mrs. Barbour and Mrs. Fellows 
certificates of charter membership. Mrs. 
Ashmead White presented to Mrs. Barbour 
a 50-year certificate from the National 
Society, the first one ever presented. 

A pin made in 1835 was presented to 
Mrs. White for the DAR Museum by Mrs. 
E. Frank Taylor, vice regent of the chap- 
ter. The pin was a wedding present to 
Mrs. Taylor’s great grandmother from her 
husband on her wedding day. 

The chapter was organized June 7, 1910, 
with Mrs. W. E. Callender as organizing 
regent, and was named for The Falls 
Church (Episcopal), established in 1733. 
In 1911 the chapter placed a marble tablet 
on the front of the church in memory of 
George Washington. 

An outstanding accomplishment was 
restoration of Martha Washington’s will 
to its original home in Fairfax Court 
House. Stolen during the Civil War, it 
was acquired by J. Pierpont Morgan, who 
was persuaded by the untiring efforts of 
Mrs. John S. Barbour, regent of the chap- 
ter, to return the will to Fairfax County. 
The will was taken in 1862 and returned 
in September 1915. 

Other outstanding chapter events have 
been: A pew in honor of George Wash- 
ington was dedicated in conjunction with 
the Fairfax County Chapter, when the in- 
terior of the church was restored; placing 
a fence around milestone No. 9 of the 
original District of Columbia; enclosing 
with a fence the grave of George Mason 
at Gunston Hall; marking the grave of 
John Ball, Revolutionary soldier; placing 
a fence around the western boundary stone 
of the original District of Columbia; and 
placing a bronze plaque in The Falls 
Church in memory of Col. James Wren, 
architect and builder. 

The chapter was presented with an 
award at the Virginia State DAR Confer- 
ence in 1958 for being the “outstanding 
chapter of the Northside District,” for 
1957~58.—Marie H. Yochim. 

Joseph Habersham (Atlanta, Ga.) cele- 
brated its 60th Anniversary when a clever 
skit of its organization was presented on 
February 18, 1960, at Habersham Memo- 
rial Hall, followed by luncheon. The 
Governor’s mansion was the meeting place 
in 1900, when Mrs. Allen D. Candler, wife 
of the Governor, was hostess to Mrs. Wil- 
liam Lawson Peel, organizer, Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Kiser, Miss Helen Prescott, and 
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Miss Loulie M. Gordon. Mrs. John F. 
Thigpen, honorary chapter and State 
Regent, told of the many outstanding ac- 
complishments of Mrs. Peel. 

Honored at this meeting were Mrs. 
Phinizy Calhoun and Mrs. Morris L.. Shad- 
burn, Jr., daughter and great-granddaugh- 
ter of Mrs. Peel; 75 members and guests 
were present at this historic event. Mrs. 
Wm. T. Asher, regent, presided over the 
business meeting. The birthday cake was 
cut by Mrs. Calhoun. 

Through its name the chapter honors a 
daring Revolutionary soldier, the younger 
son of Gov. James Habersham of Savan- 
nah, who was Oglethorpe’s friend. When 
24 years old in July 1775, Joseph Haber- 
sham aided in capturing a British supply 
ship and sent 5000 pounds of gunpowder 
north to the Continental Army. He was 
commissioned a major in 1776. He cap- 
tured, single-handed, the British Governor, 
Sir Henry Wright. In 1795 he was made 
Postmaster General by Washington, serv- 
ing under three Presidents, and in 1802 he 
returned to his home in Savannah. 


‘t . R) Seated: Mrs. Cilton B. DeBellevue as wife 
Gov. Allen D. Candler. Stcinding: Mrs. Hube: 


ubert 
z Martin as Mrs. William Lawson Peel whose 


portrait is shown in background; Miss Alice May 
Massengale as Miss Helen Prescott; Mrs. Milton 
Howard as Miss _Loulie don and Mrs. 
Marshall Holsenbeck as Mrs. Wm. H. Kiser. 

Joseph Habersham was a signer of 
Georgia’s ‘ratification of the Constitution 
of the United States at Augusta, January 
2, 1788, for Chatham County; and he was 
the sole signer of the Charter of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, oldest State university 
in America, January 27, 1785, being 
Speaker of the Georgia Assembly then 
meeting in Savannah. 

Habersham Memorial Hall is a replica 
of Habersham House of Savannah, no 
longer in  existence.—Mrs. Burton D. 
Bassham. 


David Hopkins (Hopkins, S.C.) held its 
annual awards program at Lower Richland 
High School on Assembly Day, May 11. 

Each year David Hopkins Chapter gives 
a beautiful silver tumbler engraved with 
the winner’s name for the best essay on 
a historical topic chosen by the chapter. 
In the past several years essays have been 
written on Thomas Sumter—Gamecock, 
Francis Marion—Swamp Fox, Indians of 
South Carolina, Andrew Jackson, and 
John C. Calhoun. 

This year the subject for the essay was 


John Rutledge. The best essay was written 
by George Wayne Lowder, who was 
awarded the silver tumbler; Miss Laura 
Hopkins, chairman of the Awards Com- 
mittee, made the presentation. Yvonne 
Black was awarded the DAR Good Citi- 
zen pin, having been chosen by. the Lower 
Richland High School for this honor. In 
the Historical Twenty Questions Contest, 
Gerald Palmer won the silver dollar on 
the blue ribbon for having answered the 
most questions. Frank McPherson won 
the box of candy given for answering a 
special question. The success of the His- 
torical Contest program was due to the 
lively interest of the children and the 
splendid cooperation of the teachers of 
Lower Richland High.—Laura J. Hopkins. 


New Netherland (New York, N. Y.). 
Three outstanding events highlighted the 
present administration of New Netherland 
Chapter (Mrs. William B. Hambright, 
regent). On May 25, 1959, a painting of 
the once-famous New York landmark, the 
old Brevoort Hotel, by the chapter’s re- 
cording secretary, Eleanor Gay Lee, was 
presented to the Museum of the City of 
New York. Honoring the occasion by their 
presence were Mrs. Ashmead White, Presi- 
dent General; Mrs. William Sullivan, First 
Vice President General, and many high- 
ranking State Officers. Formal presenta- 
tion of the painting was made by Mrs. 
Sullivan. K. Ross Toole, Director, re- 
ceived it on behalf of the museum. He 
thanked the Daughters for their interest in 
preserving historic landmarks, if only in 
paint, and invited them to use the museum 
for historical programs. 


New Netherland Chapter accepted this 
invitation and held its American History 
Month observance in the museum on 
February 4. Guests of honor were Mrs. 
Frank Cuff, New York State Regent; and 
Mrs. Wilbur Elliott, State Historian. A 
special program dedicated to New York 
City followed. The speakers were Mrs. 
Cuff, Mrs. Elliott, and Alfred Boone, an 
actor, who read the essay What Is a New 
Yorker? 


In April the chapter was entertained by 
Mrs. Ethel Traphagen Leigh, Director of 
the Traphagen School of Fashion. Special 
guests on this occasion were the Consul 
General of the Netherlands, J. de Leeuw, 
and Mrs. de Leeuw. A short address about 
the always-happy relations between the 
countries and the influence of Holland 
upon America was given by Mr. de Leeuw. 


(L to R) Eleanor Ba @ Lee, Mrs. Ashmead White, 
Mrs. William 8B. Hambright, Mrs. William Sullivan 
and K. Ross Toole. 


A committee appointed at this meeting 
met on May 4 at the school and awarded 
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a cash prize for excellence of design to 
Mrs. Josephine Cicerale. Adding luster to 
the occasion was Mrs. Lindsay Chalmers, 
State Chairman, Girl Homemakers, who 
presented the State’s Certificate of Excel- 
lence to Mrs. Cicerale—Lane Van Hook. 


Major PEnfant (Washington, D. C.) 
named for Pierre Charles l’Enfant, who 
planned the City of Washington, became 


Past regents of Major L’Enfant Chapter. 


50 years of age this year. In commemora- 
tion of the event, two meetings were given 
to the celebration. The anniversary date 
was April 7, 1960, and the March meeting 
was in preparation, with a program en- 
titled Fifty Years in Miniature. The 
minutes of the first meeting were read, 
and a short talk was made by each of the 
past regents who resides in the metropoli- 
tan area, emphasizing the highlights of her 
administration. 

The real celebration took place on the 
evening of April 7 at the District of Co- 
lumbia Chapter House, when over 100 
guests honored the chapter by their pres- 
ence. A golden rose worn by each mem- 
ber designated the hostesses. After a brief 
reception, the regent, Mrs. Ralph A. Boss, 
introduced the special guests and an- 
nounced a group of songs by Miss Louise 
Hart, accompanied by Mrs. Ruth H. Tegt- 
meyer, and an interesting movie entitled 
Western Wanderings, which had been espe- 
cially prepared for the occasion by the 
well-known traveler and lecturer, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Ridgely Chapline, who also acted as 
commentator. The program was followed 
by the cutting of the beautiful four-tiered 
cake by the State Regent, Mrs. Ellsworth 
Clark. In decorating the cake, the fleur- 
de-lis was included in honor of the illus- 
trious Frenchman whose name the chapter 
bears. The refreshment table, decorated 
with golden flowers and candles, was the 
point of interest ‘the latter part of the 


evening. 
Miss Elma Glover was chairman of this 
event, and the chapter greatly appreciates 
her efforts and those of her committee, 
which resulted in such a happy and satis- 
factory celebration of its first 50 years. 
The chapter, founded on April 7, 1910, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Noble New- 
port Potts, prides itself in being a very 
responsible group which carries out the 
objects and purposes of the National 
Society.—Helen E. Bliss. 
Mitz-khan-a-khan (Ventura, Calif.). Fine 
china and glassware, handiwork, and fash- 
ions dating from Revolutionary times to 
the turn of the century were displayed and 
modeled for members and guests of the 
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chapter at its January meeting. Mrs. W. R. 
McWilliams was general chairman of the 
showing and also contributed several of 
the old-fashioned styles. Mrs. Gene Nor- 
man, Mrs. Otto Cochrun, Mrs. Loren 
Brown and her daughter Christiana, and 
Mrs. Genevieve Melton were models. 
Mrs. Cochrun (note picture) wore a 
white lace gown that belonged to Mrs. 
McWilliams’ great aunt, made by a famous 
modiste shop of Boston, of imported 
Brussels “cushion lace” and featuring in- 
tricate bodice trim of tear-drop pearls and 
luster beads. It was first worn at one of 
the first concerts given by Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink in Boston at the turn of 
the century. Mrs. Norman donned an 
amethyst velvet and _ rust-colored silk 
made in 1876. Miss Jessie Day contributed 
the hat worn with the dress, and Miss 
Emily Burgess loaned the hat bag. Also 
shown was a black evening dress of the 
same period, worn by Mrs. Brown. She 
carried a black parasol loaned by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Barton. Mrs. Melton was in a 
1908 afternoon dress. Also seen and 
shown were dresses, capes, beaded basques 
with leg-of-mutton sleeves, and a silk 
dolman. Christiana Brown modeled a 
child’s dress of the Civil War period. A 


Mrs. Otto A. Cochrun wearing the white gown of 
Brussels “cushion lace’’. 

nightgown made in 1878, fitted in front 
with high neck and long sleeves and a 
train, was shown by Mrs. Brown. Old 
jewelry, including earrings, a pin, pendant, 
and necklace, were loaned by Mrs. J. J. 
Toohey, Mrs. McWilliams’ daughter. 

Two coverlets were displayed and will 
be sent to the National Museum in Wash- 
ington, D.C. One was woven in Philadel- 
phia in 1876 for the centennial and be- 
longs to Mrs. Noble Bower. The other is 
owned by Mrs. McWilliams and was 
woven during the Revolutionary War 
period; it is in blue and white tones and 
is made of linen and wool. 

Among the tableware displayed was 
black pewter ware from about 1800, with 
numerous samples of milk glass, bisque 
figures, and an Allerton pitcher from 
1831. Mrs. James Hendrick loaned a news- 
paper published in New York State in 
1800, The Ulster County Gazette. 

Mrs. Milton E.-Ramelli, regent, presided 
over the day’s meeting. The chapter listened 


‘ to a prayer given by Mrs. Paul McGuire, 


in loving remembrance of the late Martha 
Allison James (Mrs. B. J. James). Mrs, 
James was a past regent and a charter 
member of the chapter. The President 
General’s message was given by Mrs, 
McWilliams. 

The antique fashion show and display 
of family mementos benefited the Friends 
of the Museum Committee; the funds 
raised were sent to that committee. Mrs. 
McWilliams is the chapter chairman.— 
Mildred C. Bower 


Olympus (Seattle, Wash.), membership 
37, one of the newer, smaller chapters in 
the State, takes modest pride in its own 
abundant life. 

Organized in November 1951 by Mrs. 
Ray E. Purpus as a chapter primarily for 
business and professional women, its scope 
has changed somewhat with the years. 
Several members have now retired from 
business life. Others who never were 
salaried women have joined; yet the touch 
of intimacy among the members persists. 

Miss Irene Funk, retiring regent, has 
contributed her own quiet charm to the 
chapter meetings. Her knowledge of the 
law and her familiarity with DAR proce- 
dures and methods have been of great 
benefit. During Miss Funk’s administra- 
tion the chapter has been active in com- 
mittee work; it has made generous money 
contributions to DAR _ schools; several 
members have been chairmen of State com- 
mittees. The chapter has arranged charm- 
ing social affairs and patriotic window dis- 
plays. The newly elected State Regent, 
Mrs. Earl C. Douglas, is a member and 
a past regent of this chapter. 

Olympus is now looking forward to the 
1961 State Conference, at which it will 
be one of three hostess chapters. Since the 
day of its organization the chapter has 
been preparing itself for this responsibility. 
Mrs. James E. Brooke is the chapter’s new 
regent.—Eunice F. Sheldon. 


Mission Canyon (Santa Barbara, Calif.) 
held its annual Flag Day observance on 
the regular chapter meeting day in the 
patio of Pro-America House, the restored 
Victorian house on Cota Street belonging 
to the chapter’s 50-year member, Mrs. 
Elmer H. Whittaker, and the chapter’s 
meeting place since completion of the 
restoration several years ago. Members 
and prospective members gathered at 
tables under the huge live oak tree at a 
pot-luck picnic luncheon. 


L to R) Mrs. Edward A. Bloomfield, t; Mrs. 
P. Merritt, flag chairman; Mrs. Walter G. 
Muncy, member flag and Mrs. Winter 
Christian, chaplain. 


The highlight of the meeting was pres- 
entation by chapter member Mrs. Walter 
G. Muncy (Prudence Musick) of a 50- 
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star Flag. A little over 2 years ago Mrs. 


{Muncy transferred her membership from 


§an Francisco Chapter to Mission Canyon, 
when she came to Santa Barbara to live 
Samarkand. In the December 
(1959), issue of the DAR Magazine there 
appeared a reproduction of an old etching 
of the Santa Barbara Mission in memory 
of her mother, Frances Ann Meacham 


* [Musick, who was born in 1857 on her 


father’s ranch near the old mission. Mrs. 


-|Muncy, too, is a native daughter of Cali- 


fornia. Over the mantel in her living 
room at the Samarkand is a painting, 
beautifully rendered in mellow tones of 
brown, red, and dark, woodsy green of 


. pitcher plant (Darlingtonia)—a re- 


minder of Darlingtonia, her former home 
near Crescent City, Calif. 

In her talk, Mrs. Muncy recalled the 
observance in Crescent City of the ter- 
centenary of Columbus’ discovery of 
America and the song to our Flag that she 
last heard on that day in 1892, by an 
author whose identity she does not now 
recall: 

Red as the blood that rolls, 

Blue as the sky, 

White are the heroes’ souls 

For thee that die. 


Oh, let us loudly sing, 
Loud let our praises ring, 
Praise unto God, our King, 
Americans are we. 
—Lillian M. Fish 


Stamp Defiance (Wilmington, N. C.) 
observed Flag Day in June at Moore’s 
Creek National Military Park; it marked 
the 28th year of this program there. Dr. 
J. V. Early, pastor of Grace Methodist 
Church, declared that the United States 
has more enemies today than ever before; 
that the foe is attacking the faith by which 
we live; and that we must rise from our 
indifference and complacency and help 
other nations win that freedom for which 
our Flag stands. 

Mrs. Graham Burkheimer was chair- 
man of the program, and Mrs. George L. 
Smith brought greetings. Guests of the 
chapter were introduced—Mrs. Hugh 
Walker, regent of Moore’s Creek Battle- 
ground Chapter, Burgaw; Hon. J. V. 
Whitfield, U.S. Congressman and President 
of Moore’s Creek Battleground Associa- 
tion; and J. M. Ford, Superintendent of 
Moore’s Creek National Military Park. 

The program began around the flagpole 
for the ceremony of raising the United 
States Flag, a gift of Congressman Len- 
non to the chapter, which is used for that 
occasion. The program was completed in 
the Visitors’ Center, after which the meet- 
ing adjourned to the pavilion for lunch. 

Moore’s Creek is the scene of a battle 
between devoted Scots who were marching 
to Wilmington and rebels from Wilming- 
ton. (Trouble had already brewed in 
Wilmington when settlers persuaded the 
stamp collector to refuse a shipload of 
English revenue stamps.) During the night 
the rebels tore up the bridge, greased its 
girders, and threw up entrenchments. The 
greased girders and fierce gunfire routed 
the Scots who were never again able to 
muster an effective force. 

Moore's Creek Battleground Association 
was organized 40 years ago, and Stamp 
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Defiance Chapter gave the movement 
impetus by holding its Flag Day programs 
there in a small pavilion. 15 years ago 
Moore’s Creek was declared a National 
Military Park, with a resident Superin- 
tendent, and many improvements devel- 
oped speedily. In 1959 a Visitors’ Center 
and small museum were opened, and a 
picnic area was provided. 

Stamp Defiance Chapter has contributed 
to the success of this historic site.— 
Jeannette Cox, St. Amand. 

Jamestown (Jamestown, N. Y.). On 
April 13, 1960, the chapter celebrated the 
60th Anniversary of its founding. The 
Jamestown Chapter is one of the oldest in 
the United States. It also has the distinc- 
tion of having had as a member a first 
generation Daughter in the person of 
Maria Cheney Hall. She was born in 
Wardsboro, Vt., in 1806, the daughter of 
Ebenezer and Ana Cheney. At the age of 
7 she accompanied her father to Chautau- 
qua County in western New York State 
and when grown married James Hall. 

The main feature of the Anniversary 
Celebration was dedication of a bronze 


-marker to the memory of Miss Stella 


Florine Broadhead, erected at her grave 
in the Lakeview Cemetery in Jamestown. 
At this ceremony, Mrs. Edward C. Under- 
wood, regent, was assisted by Mrs. Everard 
P. Miller,,a charter member and past 
regent; and by the chaplain of the chapter, 
Mrs. Curth Peterson. 

Miss Stella Florine Broadhead was the 
organizing regent of the Jamestown Chap- 
ter and served as its regent for 30 years. 
She also served as the New York State 
Regent for two years 1918-1920. 

Following the dedication at the ceme- 
tery, an anniversary luncheon was held at 
the Marvin Community House. Many 
honor guests were present; these included 
five past regents: Mrs. Everard P. Miller, 
Mrs. Elmer E. Peterman, Mrs. Hjalmer C. 
Lindros, Mrs. Charles D. Piper, and Mrs. 
Harold T. Cornell. 

Other guests of honor were daughters of 
charter members. Mrs. Howard Ward, 


State Recording Secretary, of Silver Creek, 
N. Y., and Miss Elizabeth Crocker, 8th 
District Press Chairman, 
N. Y., also were guests. 


of Fredonia, 


AMESTOWN 
CHAPTER D.A 
Mrs. Ralph W. Taylor, a chapter mem- 
ber for over 50 years, presented a bril- 
liant historical review of Highlights of 
the First Sixty. Years of the Jamestown 
Chapter.—Genevieve R. Westphal. 


Princess (St. Petersburg, 
Fla.). The 40-member National Defense 
Committee of the chapter has just com- 
pleted another successful year. The 10- 
minute report at each meeting and one 
full chapter program each year are only 
part of their activities. The accompanying 
photograph depicts one of the patriotic 
celebrations in Williams Park before an 
audience of more than 5,000 people. This 
one was in cosponsorship with the SAR. 
Other park celebrations were Constitution 
Day, United States Day, and Distaff Day. 
A fine patriotic float was arranged for 
the Festival of States 


(L to Pha Sandra Gillespie, flag Sam Mr. 


and 


Mrs. Sam A. McCollum, as George and Martha 


Washington; Vora Maud Sm 
chairman; Robert Pritchard, flutist with 
‘76 from Boca Ciego High School and Capt. 
John Alden May, captain of the Color Guard. 

Members of the National Defense Com- 
mittee, which is open to all chapter mem- 
bers, gather each month for a morning 
coffee at the home of one of the members, 
after which they study and discuss the 
pages of the National Defense reports in 
the DAR Magazine, the Defender, and 
other documented literature from the Na- 
tional Society. Donations have been made 
to the National Committee as well as 
ordering for distribution $40 worth of. 
leaflets and brochures—Vora Maud 
Smith. 


Eunice Sterling (Wichita, Kans.), one of 
the oldest and the largest chapter in the 
State of Kansas, honored 12 members with 
50 or more years of membership in the 
DAR on May 29, 1960. This was a proud 
day and a momentous occasion. It was 
not a matter of age but years of loyalty 
and service totaling 640 years that this 
chapter commemorated. 


“If there be any greatness or goodness 
of worth in an organization, it begins with 
the individual who joins it and stays with 
it and proudly upholds it through criticism 
and through glory. Members who are will- 
ing to assume large responsibilities as 
well as the small routine ones combine to 
assure the unity of a chapter—the basis of 
the State and National Society,” com- 
mented the vice regent, Mrs. Elmer Huff- 
man. 

The year 1910 was a banner year for 
Eunice Sterling Chapter, for six of the 
honored guests became members at that 
time. They were: 

1. Mrs. George Nolley: Eunice Sterling 
Chapter was organized in 1896. Mattie 
Fabrique Nolley joined in 1897. She has 
been a loyal and regular attendant until 
the last few years, when ill health has kept 
her away. Wichita takes great pride in the 
Fabrique family; many tributes have been 
paid to that honored name, and the chap- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The National Board of Management Celebrates the Seventieth 
Anniversary of the Founding of the National Society 


At the National Board Dinner, October 11, 1960, at Columbia 
Country Club, a series of tableaux reviewing the history of 
the National Society was presented. Mrs. William H. Sullivan, 
Jr., First Vice President General, was narrator. The National 
Board Dinner Committee members were Mrs. S. Dolan Dono- 
hoe, Mrs. Milton H. Fohrman, Mrs. Adalbert Weisbrod, Mrs. 
Briggs J. White, and Mrs. James M. Haswell (chairman). Leis 


Tableau Il—1902—1905—Memorial Continental Hall (right) 
(L. to r.) 1902: Breaking of Ground (Mrs. Erwin F. Seimes; 
1903: Flag Raised (Mrs. Frank R. Heller); Mrs. F. Clagett Hoke 
as Mrs. Charles Fairbanks, sixth President General; 1905: 
Dedication (Mrs. Geoffrey Creyke); 1904: Cornerstone Laid 
(Mrs. Frank L. Harris). Participants in Tableau | stand in the 
background. 
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were provided by Mrs. Walter L. McCleery, State Regent of 
Hawaii; flower arrangements by Mrs. Anna B. Sandt; and props 
by Mr. Frank Klapthor and Mr. Harold Maynard. Mrs. Arthur 
C. Houghton was marshal. Piano accompaniments were played 
by Mrs. Edward J. Reilly, Mrs. Fred Osborne, Mrs. Stephen J. 
Buynitzky, and Mrs. Daniel S. Sowers. 


Tableau I—1890—The Founders (left) 
(L. to r.) Mrs. Ross B. Hager as Mrs. Ellen Walworth; Mrs. 
Austin C. Hayward as Miss Eugenia Washington; Mrs. Ash- 
mead White as Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, the first President 
General; Mrs. Allen L. Baker as Miss Mary Desha; and Mrs. 
T. Earle Stribling as Miss Mary Lockwood. 


TABLEAU Hall (left) 
(L. to r.) Miss Helen McMackin as Mrs. Grace L. H. Brosseau, 
thirteenth President General; Miss Mabel E. Winslow as a 
Housekeeper; Miss Lillian Chenoweth as Mrs. Lowell Fletcher 
Hobart, fourteenth President General; Mrs. Arthur C. Hough- 
ton as a Housekeeper; Mrs. Clark A. Riden as Mrs. Russell 
William Magna, fifteenth President General (the “Greatest 
Little Gold Digger”). 


TABLEAU IV—The DAR Today (left) 

(L. to r.) Mrs. Paul R. Greenlease with model 
of Doris Pike White Auditorium-Gymnasium 
at Kate Duncan Smith DAR School; Mrs. Ed- 
ward C. Brewer with the DAR Banner; Mrs. 
Jack F. Maddox with the Flag of Alaska; Mrs. 
O. George Cook with the Flag of Hawaii; and 
Mrs. Edward J. Reilly as Mrs. Ashmead White. 
Miss Marian Burns stands behind Mrs. Reilly 
with the 50-star Flag of the United States of 
America. 
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A TRIBUTE TO EDITH SCOTT MAGNA 


“I would write finis at the close, 

Yet cannot, for while memories last 
Tho Time may dim and pictures fade, 
Still what has happened is not past. 
Handclasps are warm with wishes true, 
Friendships are formed, and made again, 
Eyes have welcomed and spoken words 
Sincerely meant, are not in vain.” * 


Many of us missed our customary Christmas greet- 
ing from Edith Scott Magna. Yet she remembered us, 
for the cards were written in August and ready to 
mail, when misfortune overtook her. First on Septem- 
ber 2 a broken right wrist and, because of this, on 
September 10, a broken hip that could not be mended. 
She fought valiantly, for she wanted to live; but on 
October 18 she slipped away, and her little feet will no 


longer blithely tread our marble halls and her cheery. 


“Howdy” will no longer be heard. 


Yet she will remain with us for she left a monument 
—Constitution Hall—because through her efforts, she 
raised over two million dollars to erect it and worked 
ceaselessly, traveling the 48 States, spurring on others 
to greater efforts until the debt was cleared. “The 
Little Gold Digger” she was called affectionately by 
our members and the press—a title she loved. Sitting 
in a box on State Regents’ Night two years ago, she 
looked about and said, “How I love it! I know every 
nail in it,” and she related what States had given which 
and even pointed out seats given by chapters and by 
individuals. 


She who thought that the office of Treasurer Gen- 
eral was the acme of her desires became instead Li- 
brarian General (1929-32). She accepted the office 
as a challenge, investigated libraries everywhere, and 
reorganized our Library so effectively that she became 
President General in her 46th year (1932-35) with 
no opposition—a rare tribute to her ability and to 


the esteem with which she was held by our member- | 


ship. 


She loved our Society and all the things it stands 
for. Still available for advice or special assignments, 
she turned to civic enterprise in her home city of 
Holyoke, Mass., receiving the William G. Dwight 
Award in 1954 and in 1955 being chosen “Public 
Servant of the Year”. 


In 1935 she took her father’s place as a trustee of 
Clarke School for the Deaf in Northampton; and, 
after her close friend, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, died, 
Mrs. Magna became General Chairman of the Clarke 
Centennial Development program, “Gold digging” 
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again accomplished Magna House, a specially designed 
dormitory for deaf children, and she was busy with 
further plans to the last. 


On March 28, 1960, Mr. and Mrs. Russell William 
Magna celebrated their 50th wedding anniversary, 
Mrs. Magna attired in her original wedding gown. 
They received over 800 people, and the Holyoke Kiltie 
Band serenaded them just as it had when they returned 
from their wedding trip. 


Childless herself, Mrs. Magna devoted her life to 
the needs of unfortunate children, carrying on her 
father’s charity as President of the Walter Scott 
Foundation for Crippled Children in New York; as 
Treasurer of the National Society of Crippled Childen; 
and as Vice President of the International Society 
for Crippled Children. She was chairman of the En- 
dowment Fund for the Kurn Hattin Homes in West- 
minster, Vt.—the national project of the Society of 
New England Women. A graduate of Smith College, 
1909, she was a member of the Special Gifts Com- 
mittee for the new Alumnae Building. 


Her works were many and abundantly good. She 
was dignified, with New England reserve—but ap- 
proachable. “I’m a redhead, a Yankee, and true to 
my friends,” she declared once. To those fortunate 
enough to penetrate her reserve, she was an individual 
who will not pass this way again. Her optimism 
bubbled over, her humor was irrepressible, and her 
love of life was contagious. She loved children, animals, 
nature, baseball—and people. Her mind, her hands, 
her feet, and her heart were always busy. . 


No, she will not sit with the Honorary Presidents 
General at Congress again; but her name will be on 
our lips, and the memory of her vibrant as we who 
knew her carry on the work she expects us to do. 


“Let’s close the book and life renew, 
Nor in the ending heave a sigh, 

Better are we for future work, 

We traveled together, you and I.” * 


* “We Traveled Together” G.A.M. 


(From the Collected Verse of Edith Scott Magna) 
{25] 
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accompany 
Marriages Elder Ephraim Ritten- 
honse “of” Primitive Beptict Cherch, Del. 


(this record is owned by his granddau 
ter, Mrs. Annie Rittenhouse Wilson ( 

J. Woodlan Wilson), Summit Bridge, Del: 
sent to DAR, by Mrs. Glenn S. Skinner). 
(Made by Griffin G. Frazier, Arlington, 
Va., May 1960, through the kind permis- 
sion of Rev. Rittenhouse’s granddaughter, 
Mrs. J. Woodlan Wilson, Bear, Del 


. both of New Castle County, 

Del. (Notes: The above spaces were never 
filled in, but this first marriage is included 
for completeness and accuracy.—G.G.F.) 

October 8th 1857 at Tuscarora, Juniata 
Co., Pa., Mr. William Grafton of Harford 
County, Md., to Miss Mary Jane Varnes 
of the former place. 

January Ist — at Centre Bridge, Hun- 
terdon County, N. J., Mr. John Rudesock 
of Raritan Township , to Miss Jane H. 
Bryan of Delaware Township the above- 
named county. 

February 2a 1860 at Wilmington, Del., 
Mr. George W. Taylor to Miss Mary Eliz- 
abeth Dady, Smyrna, Kent County. 

February 26th 1861 near Willow Grove, 
aa Co., Del., Mr. Jacob S. Meredith 

and Catharine C. Frazier, both of the 
above-named place. 

June 18th 1861 near Smyrna, Kent Co., 
Del., Mr. Robert J. Reynolds of Kent 
Co. to Miss Lovenia L., daughter of Wil- 
liam E. Riggs of New Castle Co., Del. 

September 4th 1861 Murderkill Hun- 
dred, Kent Co., Del., Mr. Isaac J. Reed 
to Miss Catharine Killen, both of Kent Co. 

December 31st 1861 Murderkill Hun- 
dred, Kent Co., Del., Mr. William Mere- 
dith to Miss Eliza Ann Gruwell, both of 
above Hundred. 

anuary 1862 in Wilmington, 

Mr. Peter C. Frazer of Kent Co. to 
Miss Mary Ann Meredith of Wilmington. 

October 28th 1862 in Appoquinimink 
Hundred, New Castle Co., Del., Mr. Ben- 
jamin H. Smith of Smyrna to Miss Mary 
Rebecca Riggs of Appoquinimink. 
29th 1863 in in Kent Co. near 

» Mr. Lemuel Harris to Miss 
— Jane Coulter, both of Kent Co., 


oo 1863 in Kent Co. near Wil- 
low Grove, Del., Mr. Alexander Frasner 
to Miss Mary Esther Meredith, both of 


Jan 


February 24th 1864 in Willow Grove, 
Kent Co., Del., Mr. Richard C. Frasner 
to Miss Charlotte Carter, both of Willow 


1864 in Worcester Co., 
. William Focks to Miss Eliza- 


May 8th 1865 in ent “hel, Mr. 


James Frasner to Miss Rebecca Ann Fra- : 


zier, both of Kent Co., Del. 
[26] 


queries. Check to be made out to the Treasurer General, N.S.D.A.R. 


September 17th 1865 in Kent Co., Del., 


at the residence of James Frasner, Mr. 
Downs, 


John R. Rees to Mrs. Martha E. 
both of Del. 

March 18th 1866 in Kent Co., Del., 
Mr. William B. Tawresey of Chester Co. 
Mary Ann Frazier, of Kent 


April 17th 1866 in Cecil Co., Md., at 


the residence of Mrs. Mary Roe, Mr. 


Isaac T. Redgrave to Miss Mary Eliza- 
beth Roe, both of Cecil Co. 

November 26th 1866 in Sussex Co. near 
Laurel, Del., Mr. Edward Taylor to Miss 
Martha Boyce, both of Sussex Co., Del. 

December 11th 1866 near Bayn Zion, 
Kent Co., Del., Mr. Thomas A. Rees of 
Cecil Co., Md., to Miss Georgiana Grif- 
fin of Kent Co., Del. 

July 29th 1867 at Hazlettville, Kent 
Co., Del., Mr. Alexander Frazier, to Mrs. 
Susanna Smith, both of Kent Co. 

January 8th 1868 in Wilmington, Del., 
Mr. Peirce Gould to Miss Elizabeth S. 
Barber, both of Wilmington. 

February 4th 1868 in New Castle Co., 
near Smyrna, Del., Mr. Elijah Keys to 
Miss Sarah M. Riggs, the former of Kent 
and the latter of New Castle Co., Del. 

May 21st 1868 at the residence of the 
bride’s father, New Castle Hundred, Mr. 
James L. Rice to Miss Mary L. Roberson, 
both of New Castle Co., Del. 

January 17th 1869 at the residence of 
Mr. John Gooden in Kent Co., Del., Mr. 
Thomas E. Frazier to Miss Mary A. Tru- 
itt, both of Kent Co. 

April Sth 1870 in Smyrna, Kent Co., 
Del., Mr. John T. Newton to Miss Sarah 
Lizzie Coulter, both of Kent Co. 

March 21st 1871 at the residence of 
the bride’s mother, in Cecil Co., Md., 
Mr. Francis M. Burrows of Kent County, 


. February 26th 1872 in Newport, New 
Castle Co., Del., Mr. Hodson Wakefield 
a Sindell, both of New Castle 


August Ist 1872 in Newark, New Castle 
Co., Del., at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Mr. Benjamin F. Coulter to Miss 
Annie C. Hill, the former of the City of 
1872 in Wilmington, Del 

une in 
Mr. Seymour Preston to Miss Mary S. 
David, both of Wilmington. 

Nov. 6th 1872 at Demar, Sussex Co., 
Del., Mr. Andrew J. Reed to Miss Martha 
J. Hastings, both of Sussex Co. 

December 4th 1872 at home, New Cas- 
tle Co., Del., George Philanders to Caty 
Price, both of New Castle Co. 

Dec. 25th 1872 in Cecil Co., Md., at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, Mr. 
Alfred S. Clarissa 


Feb. 13th 1873 at Kenton, Kent Co., 
Del., Mr. James D. Wright to Mrs. Susan 
Walker, both of Kenton. 

March 18th 1873 at the bride’s residence 
in Kent Co., Del., Mr. John Gooden to 
Miss Susan Gruwell, both of Kent Co. 

April 15th 1873 at the residence of the 


. bride’s parents, near Kenton, Kent Co., 


Del., Mr. Bedford Roe of Kent Co., Md., 


to Miss Kate C., daughter of Peter and 
C. Meredith, of the former place. 

On Wednesday evening, Oct. Ist 1873 
in the Cow Marsh Meeting House, Mr. 
James E. Sapp to Miss Ellender C. Good- 
en, both of Kent Co., Del. 

On Wednesday evening, May 6th 1874 

at the residence of Theodore Carlisle, 
+ Meal Co., Pa., Mr. Benjamin Biggs of 
Wilmington, Del., to Miss Elizabeth M. 
Henderson of Chester Co., Pa. 

On Sunday evening, December 27th 
1874 at the residence of the bride’s par- 
ents in Kent Co., Del., Mr. David Heyd 
2 Miss Rachel C. Frazier, both of Kent 


On Thursday evening, April 8th 1875 
at the bride’s residence in Cecil Co., Md., 
Mr. John T. Hendrickson to Miss Julia 
Roe, both of Cecil Co. 

On Tuesday evening, April 27th 1875 at 
the residence of the bride’s parents in New 
Castle Co., Del., Mr. William R. Davis to 
Miss Annie E. ‘Riggs, both of Deleware. 

On Saturday, Oct. 30th 1875 at the 
residence of Cyrus Risler, Locktown, 
Hunterdon Co., N. J., Mr. Jonas L. 
Strimple to Miss Amy, daughter of Am- 
brose Fox, both of Kinswood Township. 

On Wednesday, Dec. Ist 1875 at the res- 
idence of Mr. John Cooper near Harring- 
ton, Mr. Elmer Foreaker to Miss Lucretia 
Killen, both of Kent Co., Del. 

On Wednesday, Jan. 26th 1876 at the 
residence of the bride’s parents near Dov- 
er, Del., Mr. James S. Hopkins to Miss 
— Mavilda Knotts, both of Kent Co., 


On Tuesday, Jan. 16th 1877 at the res- 
idence of John S. Eckles, New Castle, 
Del., Mr. Thomas Clinger of Philadelphia, 
Pa., to Miss Mary J. Stoops of New Cas- 
tle, New Castle Co., Del. 

On Tuesday, Jan. ist 1878 at Kingwood, 
Hunterdon Co., N. J., Mr. John B. Case 
to Miss Ida, daughter of William B. and 
Hannah Sutton. 

On Thursday, Jan. 3rd 1878 at Delmar, 
Sussex Co., Del., Mr. William W. Hastings 
to Miss Mary A. Lecates, both of Delmar. 

On Friday evening, Mar. 15th 1878 near 
Concord, Sussex Co., Del., Mr. James S. 
Sirmon to Miss Sallie E. Plummer, both 
of Sussex Co. 

On Wednesday, Mar. 20th 1878 at Pet- 
ersburg, Kent Co., Del., Mr. Charles W. 
Green to Miss Sallie R. Meredith, both of 
Kent Co. 

On Sunday A 28th 1878 at Peters- 
burg, Kent Co., Do jobs C. Gruwell to 
Miss Mary C. Frasner, ‘on St Petersburg. 

On Thursday, Feb. 20th 1879 at the 
bride’s residence in Wicomico Co., Md., 
Mr. John S. Lowe to Miss M. Isabella 
Henry, both of Spring Hill in the aforesaid 


county. 

On Wednesday evening, Dec. 17th 1879 
at the the bride’s near 
Felton, Del., C. Theodore W. Wil- 
liams to Miss a Sparklin, both of Kent 


Co. 

On Thursday evening, Jan. 20th 1881 
at the residence of the bride’s mother near 
Delmar, Sussex Co., Del., Mr. Leven S. 
Hastings to Miss Nancy L. Lecates, both 
of Sussex Co. 

On Monday evening, Feb. 7th 1881 at 
the residence of Joshua Boyd in Kent Co., 
Del., Mr. Charles G. Ford to Miss Susan 
Johnson, ‘both of Kent Co. 

On Thursday evening, Feb. 24th 1881 
at the residence of David Heyd in Kent 
Co., Del., Mr. Alexander F. Meredith to 
Miss Anna G. Frazier, both of Kent Co., 

At the residence of the bride’s parents 
in vege 1 Co., Del., Nov. 20th 1881, Mr. 
James W. . Hastings to Miss Martha E. 
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McGee, both of Sussex Co. 

On Monday, Dec. 19th 1881 at the res- 
idence of the bride’s father in Kent Co., 
Del., Alanson E. Rittenhouse to Miss 
Emma C. Frazier. 

On Thursday evening, Dec. 22d 1881 
at the bride’s residence in Laurel, Sussex 
Co., Del., Caldwell J. Morris to ‘Lavenia 
H. Hearn, both of Sussex Co. 

On Monday evening, Mar. 20th 1882 at 
the residence of Winder Hastings, Delmar, 
Sussex Co., Del., James S. Sirman to Miss 
Mary E. Bennett, both of Sussex Co., Del. 

On Tuesday evening, Jan. 30th 1883 at 
Petersburg, Kent Co., Del., Thomas C. 
a to Lizzie Meredith, both of Kent 

0., 

On Wednesday, Mar. 19th 1884 at the 
residence of Benjamin B. Hastings, Mr. 
John H. Truitt of Worcester Co., Md., to 
= Mary Ann Hastings of Sussex Co., 


On Wednesday evening, Dec. 3d 1884 
at the bride’s residence, Delmar, Sussex 
Co., Del., Mr. Handy Culver to Mists 
Elizabeth Hastings, both of ha vicinity 
of Delmar. 

On Wednesday, Dec. 10th 1884 at the 
residence of the bride’s ‘a in Sussex 
Co., Del., Mr. Archer E. Holloway of 
Pittsville, "Md., to Miss Martha E. Hast- 
ings of Sussex’ Co., Del. 

On Sunday, Dec. 21st 1884 at the O. S. 
Baptist Meetinghouse in Delmar, Mr. 
Isaac W. Jerman to Mrs. Nancy J. Scott, 
both of Sussex Co., Del. 

On Thursday, Feb. 19th 1885 at the 
residence of the bride’s ents near 
Bridgeville, Del., Mr. John W. Green of 
Lambertville, N. J., to Miss Tillie M. 
Trout of the former ‘place. 

On Wednesday evening, May 26th 1886 
at the residence of the bride’s parents in 
Delmar, Sussex Co., Del., Mr. Henry C. 
Ker to Miss Emma EA daughter of Wil- 
liam S. Marvel, all of Delmar. 

On Tuesday morning, Aug. 17th 1886 
4 Delmar, Sussex Co., Mr. Harry D. 

to Miss Laura L., daughter of 

Marvel, all of Delmar, Del. 

On Wednesday evening, Dec. 29th 1886 
at the bride’s residence near Parsonsburg, 
Md., Mr. Daniel J. Holloway to Miss 
Henrietta Baker, both of Wicomico Co. 

On Tuesday, Jan. 4th 1887 at the bride’s 
residence in Wicomico Co., Md., Mr. 
James J. Matthews to Miss Sallie A. Par- 
sons, both of Wicomico, Md. 

On Sunday, Dec. 29th 1887 in the 
Baptist Meetinghouse at Cow Marsh, Mr. 
Willand S. Meredith to Miss Ella Gruwell, 
both of Kent Co., Del. 

On Wednesday, Jan. 11th 1888 at the 
bride’s residence in » Del., Mr. 
James R. Lavfield to Miss Phebe Jane 
Hastings, both of Sussex. 

On Tuesday, - 21st 1888 at Parson- 
burg, Md., Mr. Alison T. Smith to Miss 
ag A. Tyer, both of Wicomico Co., 


On Wednesday, April 11th 1888, at 
Parsonsburg, Md., Mr. Hilary W. Davis 
of Snow Hill to Miss Mary H. Bailey of 
the former place. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 16th 1888 at the res- 
idence of Wm. R. Rees near Newark, 
Del., Alexander Frazier of Kenton, Del., 
to Miss Eliza Wallace of the former place. 

On Thursday, Feb. er at the residence 
of the. bride’s parents, Mr. Davis H. Fra- 
zier to Miss Sallie C., — of Ezekiel 
Cc. Frazer, all of Kent C ‘0., Del. 

On May 1st the 
residence of J Messick, Esq., 

Co., Mr. Peter C. to 
both of Sussex Co. 

Mary H. Johnson, 

‘ames Da. ary 
both of Kent Co 


JANUARY 1961 


On Monday, June 10th ’89 in Brooklyn 
City, Arthur W. Rittenhouse to Eleanor J. 
Hooton, both of Brooklyn. 

December 22d 1889 at Petersburg, Kent 
Co., Del., Mr. William H. Frazier to 


- Miss Ella Boyles, both of Kent Co., Del. 


Same day, Dec. 22d 1889 at Petersburg, 
Mr. Lewellyn Gruwell to Miss Matalie, 
daughter of Peter C. and Mary Ann Fra- 
zier, both of Petersburg. 

January 22d 1890 at Petersburg, Mr. 
Thomas Meredith to Miss Lizzie, daughter 
=? Richard C. Frasner, both of Petersburg, 


Near Parsonsburg, Aug. 20th 1890 at 
the bride’s residence, Wicomico Co., Md. 
Mr. John R. White to Miss Minnie F. 


gh, New Castle Co., 
Del., at the bride’s residence, Feb. 11th 
1891, Mr. James T. George and Miss Flor- 
ence Green, both of New Castle Co. 

At the residence of the bride’s BE gg 
Petersburg, Del., April 2d 1891, Mr. Har- 
vy T. Green and Miss Anna C. Frasner, 

e former of New Castle Co., Del. 

At Childs, Cecil Co., Md., Dec. 14th 
1891, Ellis B. Rittenhouse and Miss Flor- 
ence E. Dunsmore, both of Cecil Co., Md. 

At the bride’s residence near Concord, 
Sussex Co., Del., Dec. 23d 1891, Mr. Rob- 
ert L. James and Miss Martha. E. Lamb- 
den, both of Sussex Co. 

At the bride’s residence near McDon- 
ough, Del., Feb. 10th 1892, Mr. Julius G. 
Cleaver to Miss Annie Green, both of 
New Castle Co. 

At Kenton, Kent Co., Del., Feb. 26th 
1892, Mr. Benjamin H. Ross and Miss 
Mary C. Burrows, both of Kent Co., Del. 

At the bride’s residence near Laurel, 
Sussex Co., Del., Mr. Thomas B. Ward 
and Miss Mary ‘Ann Boyce, on Mar. 1st 
1892, both of 8 Sussex Co. 

At the residence of the bride’s father, 
Kent Co., Del., Aug. 9th 1893, Mr. Chris- 
tian Showalter, Martin Port Penn, New 
Castle Co., and Miss Emma Sylvester of 
Kent Co. 


At the residence of Wm. W. Meredith 
in Caroline Co., Md., Aug. 27th ’93, Mr. 
Willard S. Cubbage and Miss Lena W. 
Meredith, both of near Henderson, Md. 

At the residence of the groom, State 
Road, Del., Nov. 19th 1893, Alanson E. 
Rittenhouse and Miss Anna S. Frazier. 

In the Cow Marsh Meetinghouse, Dec. 
23d 1894, Franklin O. Frazier and Rosalie 
D. Frazier, the former of Wilmington, 
Del., the latter of Kent Co. 

At Cow .Marsh Meeting House, Jan. 2d 
1895, Mr. George S. Gooden of Felton to 
Miss Catharine Frazier of Petersburg, both 
Delaware. 

At Dover, Feb. 6th 1895, Mr. John W. 
Redgrave to Miss Alzayda R. Frazier, the 
former od ‘sea Co., Md., the latter of 
Dover, Del. 

At the bride’s residence, Cecil Co., Md., 
Mar. 21st 1895, Mr. James Redgrave to 
Miss Agnes Frazier. 

M 19th 1896 at home, Mr. Samuel 
T. Green of Middletown, Del., and Mrs. 
Rose Livingston of Wilmington, Del. 

September 2d 1896 at Cow Marsh, Kent 
Co., Del., Mr. Samuel J. Meredith of Lan- 
caster Co., Va., to Miss Martha Gooden 
of near Felton, Del. 

February 17th 1897 at the bride’s 
idence near Petersburg, Del., Mr. y Ped 
Rounds of Newark, Del., to Miss Lucy R. 
Meredith of the former - place. 

At home, Nov. 18th 1397, Mr. Oliver 
R. Higman to Miss Bessie E. Nabb, both 
of Cecil Co., Md. 

At the residence of the bride’s ts 
in Cecil Co., Md., Feb. 9th 1898 Mr. Tul- 

Buckworth to Miss Annie Redgrave, 


At the residence of the bride’s 
in Cecil Co., Md., Feb. 8th 1899 Mr. 
Elmer E. Stafford to Miss Alissa Red- 
grave, the former of Queen Anne, Md. 

At the residence of the bride’s father 
in Kent Co., Del., Nov. 22d 1899 Mr. 
Thomas J. Hadying to Miss Mary Cub- 
bage, both of Delaware. 

At the residence of the bride’s nts 
in Cecil Co., Md., Nov. 28th 1899 Mr. 
Abner R. Burrows to Miss Mary Elizabeth 
a the former being of Kent Co., 


At the residence of D. H. Frazer in 
Kent Co., Del., on Jan. 3rd 1900 Mr. Ar- 
lan D. Wilson to Miss Martha G. Mere- 
dith, both of Kent Co. 

At the residence of the bride’s nts 
in Philadelphia on July 25th 1 Mr. 
Willis Michener to Miss ia Foreaker, 
both of Philadelphia. 

At the residence of the bride’s nts 
in Clayton, Del., on Dec. 12th 1 Mr. 
Tschudy Pratt and Miss Mannie A., daugh- 
and Susan Wright, all of 

yton, Del. 

At the residence of the bride’s parents 
in Clayton, Del., Sept. 11th 1901 Mr. 
Louis Lingo, Jr. to Miss Lillian R. 
Hearne, ‘both of Delaware. 


Richards Family Bible Records (Bible 
in possession of Jennie Morgan Richards 
Dwyer (Mrs. Richard Joseph, Sr.), 4101 
Seminary Road, Alexandria, Va.; copied 
by the ig Anita Howard, for Henry Clay 


Births 


Mary A. Morgan was b. Sept. 18th 


1822. 

Catherine Rebecca da of William 
C. and M A. Ri was b. April 
30th 1851 

Jane Morgan daughter of W. C. and 
Mary A. Richards was b. July 2ist 1854. 

Annie Cornelia daughter of W. C. and 


Mary Richards was b. Mar. 6th 1857. 

William Franklin son of W. C. and 
Mary A. Richards was b. Aug. 11th 1860. 

Archie C. son of W. C. and S. C. Rich- 
ards was b. Dec. 7th ——. 

Harry Burton son of W. C. and S. C. 
Richards was b. Jan. 11th, °76. 

Burton M. Richards July 25th 1921. 

James C. Richards July 1952. 

Allen K. Richards Jan. 14th 1923. 

Lucille R. Richards May 21st 1924. 

Glenn D. Richards Jan. 30th 1927. 

David M. Richards Aug. Sth 1934. 

Jennie M. Richards daughter of J. C. 
and Nellie Richards b. Dec. 15th 1894. 

William B. Richards son of J. C. and 
Nellie Richards b. Nov. 29th 1896. 

Hallie F. daughter of J. C. and Nellie 
Richards b. 1898. 

Richard Joseph Dwyer son of Nennie 
Morgan Richards Dwyer and Richard 
Joseph Dwyer April 18th 1920. 

Mary Jean Dwyer daughter of Jennie 
1 

William Carlin Dwyer son of same 


April 25th 1929. 
Oct, 138. Ann Dwyer daughter of same 

et Ellen Dwyer daughter of same 
Feb. th 1933. 


Marriages 
William C. Richards and Mary A. Mor- 
gan were m. Feb. 7th 1950. 
Edgar Campbell and Jennie M. Rich- 
ards were m. Oct. 10th 1882. 
John T. Wilkins and Kate R. Richards 
were m. Nov. 10th 1874. 
James C. Richards and Nellie Allen 
[27] 
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Draft were m. Sept. 12th 1893. 
—_ Morgan Richards and Richard 
oseph Dwyer were m. Jan. 14th 1922 by 


a at St. Mary’s Par- 


Alma Rebecca Davis and William Bur- 
ton Richards m. June 3rd 1920 by Rev. 


Bur- 


Lawrence 


.. Register. 


Mazie May Sim William 


Deaths 


Mary A. Richards d. April 20, 1866. 
John Morgan Richards d. July 4, 1866. 
Nellie F. Richards d. Mar. 2, 1877. 
Jennie M. Richards d. July 4, 1866. 
Hallie F. Richards d. Aug. 4, 1898. 
William C. Richards d. Sept. 7, 1901. 
Nellie Allen Richards d. April 15, 1943. 
Wife of James Carlin Richar 
Alma Rebecca Richards d. Jan. 16, 
1944, Wife of William Burton Richards. 
James Carlin Richards—June 11, 1950. 
Nellie Wallace Richards Groves heme - 
ed by Nellie and James Carlin Ric ) 
d. Aug. 1942. 
Pasted inside the cover of the Richards 
Family Bible are these two a 
clippings from the Gazette. They are 


The Late Mr. Carlin—The death of the 
late Mr. Wesley Carlin, of the county, was 
announced under the obituary head in 
Saturday’s Gazette. The deceased was one 
of the oldest and most respected residents 
of this section of the State, being eighty- 
seven years of age. He and his brothers, 
George and Stephen, were brought here 
from England by their father, William 
Carlin, a draper and tailor, who built the 
house now standing on the northeast 
corner of the intersection of Prince and 
Pitt streets with bricks that he imported 
and who owned all the houses on the 
south side of King street between Royal 
and Fairfax streets, but who sold most of 
his property and returned to his country 
before the commencement of the present 
century. His son Wesley, the subject of 
this notice, was a Lieutenant in the war 
of 1812 and drew a sip up to the 
time of his death. He has many relations 
in this city, and is supposed by some to 
have been heir to a large estate in England. 

Death of Mr. Carlin—Mr. William Car- 
lin, an old and esteemed citizen of Alex- 
andria County, died this morning at his 
home at Carlin Springs after a long illness, 

74 years. He was the last of a family 
of four sons and one daughter, who were 
the owners of Carlin Springs, a well- 
known resort in the county. He had a 
number gis relatives and large circle of 
friends in this city. | 


Tanner Family Bible Records (Bible in 
sion of Mrs. W. 


and Ann, his wife, was was . on the Sih 
our Lord, 


eight. 
Catharine 


and Catharine, his wife, was b. August the 
eighth, in the year of our Lord, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-two. 

John Tanner, the son of John Tanner 


and Catharine, his wife, was b. April the 


third, in the year of our Lord, one thou- — 


sand seven hundred and ninety-five. 

Ann Tanner, the daughter of John Tan- 

~ and Catharine, 
twenty-ei in year of our 

one hundred and ninety- 

seven. 

Mary Tanner, the daughter of John 
Tanner and Catharine, his wife, was b. 
August the fifteenth, in the 
Lord, one thousand eight hundred. 

Joseph Tanner, the son of John Tanner 
and Catharine, his wife, was b. October 
the ninth, in the year of our Lord, one 
thousand eight hundred two. 

James Tanner, the son of John Tanner 
and Catharine, his wife, was b. July the 
nineteenth, in the year of our Lord, one 
thousand eight hundred and five. 

Susan Tanner, the daughter of John 
Tanner and Catharine, his wife, was b. 
December the twenty-second, in the year 
pe our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 

eight. 

Noah Tanner, the son of John Tanner 
and Catharine, his wife, was b. August the 
eleventh, in the year of our Lord, one 
thousand eight hundred and eleven. 

Catharine Tanner, the daughter of John 
Tanner and Catharine, his wife, was b. 
January the twelfth, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand eight hundred and 
fourteen. 

Riddell Family Bible Records (family 
Bible belonged to John Riddell of Choc- 
taw County, Miss.; Bible is now in posses- 
sion of Mrs. W. A. Jennings of Lepanto, 
Ark.; material sent in by Miss Katherine 
Riddell, Ralph Humphreys Chapter, Jack- 
son, Miss.). 


Births 


~John Riddell was b. the 18th/19th day 
of Feb. 1805. 

Suson Riddell, wife of John Riddell, 
was b. the 22nd day of Dec. 1808. 

America Riddell, daughter of Susan Rid- 
dell, was b. the 7th day of Oct. 1832. 

Mary Caroline, wife of John Riddell, 
was b. the 10th day of Dec. 1823. 

Thomas Christopher Riddell, son of 
John and Mary Caroline, was b. the 12th 
day of June 1843. 

Joseph Alexander, son of John and 
Mary C. Riddell, was b. the 14th day of 
April 1840/1846. 

John Lewis, son of John and Mary C. 
Riddell, was b. the 7th day of Oct. 1848. 

Sarah Josephine, daughter of John and 
Mary C. Riddell, was b. the 20th/26th day 
of Dec. 1850. 

Mary Elizabeth Florence, daughter of 
John and Caroline Riddell, was b. the 16th 
day of Feb. 1853. 

Samuel Crawford, son of John and 
Carolyn Riddell, was b. the 10th day of 
Aug. 1856. 

William Felix, son of John and Mary 
— was b. the 8th day of Mar. 

N Jane, daughter of John and Mary 
ye was b. the 3rd day of June 

James Harvey, son of John and Mary 
C. Riddell, was b. the 13th day of May 


1863. 

Ophelia Carolyn, tong 

Mary C. Riddell, was b. Dec. 22nd 1866. 
Marriages 


John Riddell and Susan Tanner were 


_ m. the 28th day of July 1828. 
John Riddell and M 


ary Caroline Atkins 


year of our 


were m. the 25th day of Aug. 1842. 
America A. Riddell and Allen S. 
= were m. the 23rd day of Dee 
Thomas C. Riddell and Mary Jane 
agg were m. the 11th day of Feb. 
John Wesley Stephenson and Sarah 
—— a were m. the 10th day 


of Dec. 
Deaths 


Departed this life on Wednesday the 8th 
day of June/July 1842, Susan,  wite of 
John Riddell, aged thirty three years, six 


Departed this life the 9th day of Sept. 
1863, Joseph Alexander, son of John and 
Mary Riddell, aged seventeen years, four 
months and twenty-five days. 


months and seventeen days. 


Queries 


Barber—Murray—Leckrone—Want 
ents, dates and places, and ances. of 
Rezin Barber, b. 1794 in Md., and wife 
Harriet, b. 1794 in Md. Also for Sara 
Murray, b. 1809, mar. Michael Rider, b. 
1794. Also for Leckrone, b. 
(when and where?), d. 1830, mar. Cath- 
erine Silvius, b. 1779; all lived and are 
buried in German Twp., Fayette Co., Pa. 
—Mrs. L. E. Weisenburg, Box 156, Tar- 
zana, Calif. 

Gulliford-Skillern—Eartherly—Want all 
possible inf. on Rev. patriot Allen Gulli- 
ford of Botetourt Co., Va., also name of 
parents, wife Ann’s ‘maiden name, and 
where he came from. Ch. James (mar. 
Susan Eartherly), William, Elizabeth (mar. 
John Wilson), Allen (mar. Barbara Hei- 
stand), Priscilla (mar. George McConky) 
and Joseph Wood, Henry and Anderson. 
What conn. to Skillern and Eartherly fam- 
ilies?—Mrs. W. R. Carter, 5021 Wooddale 
Lane, Minneapolis 24, Minn. 

Jack—-Cummins—Wellborn—Want dates 
and places of marriage, death, and burial 
of William Houston Jack, son of Capt. 
James Jack of N. C. and Ga., and his 
wife, Sarah Cummins. Also date and place 
of mar. of their son, William Cummins, 
Jack and Catherine C. Wellborn—Mrs. 
Glen McDonald, 1603 Grand St., Texar- 
kana, Ark. 

Wilson—Campbell—Gibson—Want par- 
ents, dates, places, and names, dates, and 
ence of wife of John Wilson, Sr., be- 

ieved from Tenn., d. Ark. 1828. Also 
name of his dau. who mar. James Huston 
Campbell and went to Ark. 1812. One 
son, John Wilson, Jr. (Horse Ears Wilson), 
Ark. State Speaker of the House 1837. 
Also inf. and list of ch. of David Wilson 
and wife who went to St. Louis 1818, he 
d. 1821 Lincoln Co., Mo.; one known son, 
Alexander K. Wilson, b. 1813 S.C. and 
mar. Alzira M. Gibson in Mo. Believed 
to be his ch. Catherine, James, Robert 
all b. in S.C.—Mrs. E. R. Sitton, 1211 
Nashua St., Houston 8, Tex. 

Tubb—Want parents, dates, and places 
of S.C. Rev. soldier, John Tubb, b. 1758, 
d. 1836, who later lived in Dickson Co., 
Tenn., d. Perry Co., Ala. Also want trace 
of John Tubb’s father’s family Bible; sol- 
dier stated in his pension application 
(1833) that this Bible was in his posses- 
sion. bg to corres. with Tubb family.— 
Mrs. N. H. Moore, 2967 Ave. B., Beau- 
mont, 

Thatcher-Windle—Want parents, dates 
and places, name of wife and other chil- 
dren of John Thatcher, whose son Bar- 
tholomew mar. in 1824 Dorcas Windle, 
dau. Francis and Eleanor (Holt) Windle. 
Both families went from Chester Co., Pa., 


(Continued on page 33) 
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dated. 
Oklal 
Col. 
Coun 
The | 
Name 
Lillia 
Ruth 
Elise 
Ruby 
Retta 
Doris 
Flore 
Mary 
uomitted Dy Miss 
Katherine Riddell, Ralph Humphreys 
Chapter, Jackson, Miss.). Doris 
Births Edith 
Rach 
Nelli 
Bern 
one thousand seven hun and sixty- Rebe 
the daughter of Saral 
y of October in the Mab! 
yr of our Lord, one thousand seven Glad 
undred and sixty-seven. Ethle 
Sarah Tanner, the daughter of John 

Tanner and Catharine, his wife, was b. Hele 
on the twenty-fourth day of October in the Flore 
David Tanner, the son of John Tanner 
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Ww. 
Dec. DR. MARTHA (MRS. H. D.) RINSLAND 
— Oklahoma State Regent, 1960-1962 
arah 

day 
8th 
of 

six 
sept. 

and 
four 
par- 

of 
wife 
Sara 
b. 

b. 
ath- 

are 

Pa. 
Tar- 

all 
ulli- 
> of 
and 
nar, 
nar, 
Hei- 
iky) 
son. 
am- 
Presented by 
os Chapters of the Central District of Oklahoma 
ss t. Oklahoma City Chapter, Oklahoma City Cushing Chapter, Cushing 
is Col. John Starke, Sr. Chapter, Oklahoma City Cimarron Chapter, Stillwater 
lace Council Grove Chapter, Oklahoma City Guthrie Chapter, Guthrie 
rm Wunagisa Chapter, Shawnee 
= The following members of Central District proudly honor their Revolutionary Ancestors: 
par- Name Chapter Ancestors State 
and Lillian Harness (Mrs. G. H.) Rankin Oklahoma City Capt. Geo. Carter Va. 
tt Ruth Feuquay (Mrs. C. E.) Thomas Oklahoma City Edward J. Green R. I. 
ton Elise Ann Whatley (Mrs. P. A., I1) Thompson Oklahoma City Frederick Miller Pa. 
dne Ruby C. (Mrs. A. W.) Wuestenberg ' Oklahoma City Dewalt Bonebrake Pa. 
on), Retta C. (Mrs. C. M.) Weaver Oklahoma City _ Dewalt Bonebrake Pa. 
ad Doris Jean (Mrs. J. D.) Underwood Oklahoma City Dewalt Bonebrake Pa. 
“he Florence Bradford Bailey (Mrs. C. F.) Bobzien Council Grove Samuel Bradford Md. 
on, Mary Florence Dilley Guthrie Capt. Jacob DuBois N. J. 
and Anita Blake (Mrs. W. M.) Ellis Guthrie Capt. Peleg Peck Mass. 
— Marion Kelley Ewing Guthrie Dr. David Marchand, Jr. Pa. 
ti Esta Guy (Mrs. B. E.) Hammers Guthrie James White N. C. 
Doris Rinehart (Mrs. A. J.) Lindsey ~ Guthrie Sgt. Nehemia Spalding N. Y. 
Ces Edith Skidmore (Mrs. C. R.) Bellatti Cimarron Wm. Sylvester, Jr. Maine 
58, Rachel McHargue (Mrs. O. L.) Gibson Cimarron Wm. McHargue N.C. 
a Nellie Berry (Mrs. S. M.) Myers Cimarron Thomas Laughlin Va. 
ol- Bernice Dillon (Mrs. B. C., Jr.) Frichot Cushing Gershom Brigham Mass. 
ion Rebecca Crans (Mrs. B. C., Sr.) Frichot Cushing Moses Frazee N. J. 
nl Sarah Ruth Shriner (Mrs. L. J.) Furry Cushing Geo. Nicholas Mong Md. 
se. Emily Cook (Mrs. G. M.) Gillespie Cushing David E. Corbin Conn. 
Mable Wingate (Mrs. D. W.) Humphreys Cushing Charles Brown Va. 
ates Gladys Pippenger (Mrs. E. O.) Martin Cushing Amos Jones Mass. 
hil- Ethleen Head (Mrs. J. P.) Curtright Wunagisa Capt. Benjamin Head Va. 
~ Helen Knowles (Mrs. M. R.) Race Wunagisa James Nourse Va. 
ile. Florence Drake (Mrs. R. W.) Keller Wunagisa John Drake Va. 
>a., Loretta Mae (Mrs. J. D.) Warren Wunagisa Caleb Wallace Va. 
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NORTHEAST DISTRICT, OKLAHOMA SOCIETY, N. S. D. A. R. 


The following members proudly honor their Revolutionary Ancestors: 


Tulsa Chapter, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Name 


Bell, Jessie LaForge (Mrs. F. Ray) 
Boulden, Carolyn Thomason (Mrs. P. J.) 
Bradstreet, Betty Buell (Mrs. Loring G.) 
Burnham, (Mrs. Walter C.) 
Bush, Louise nalson (Mrs. George F.) 
Butts, Ruth Bradford (Mrs. William S.) 
Colley, Anna Church (Mrs. J. William) 
Darling, Emeretta Farr (Mrs. Sturgis W.) 
Day, Helen Parrot (Mrs. Raymond E.) 
Dixon, Dora Waggoner (Mrs.) 

Dubois, Charlotte Sprague (Mrs. Ralph) 
Edwards, Mary Jennings (Mrs. Frederick L.) 
Farris, Edna Bukey (Dr. H. Lee) 

Good, Lolo Hiller (Mrs. Joel C.) 

Harry, Hilda Jones (Mrs. C. J.) 

Harwell, Mary Keesee (Mrs. Earle P.) 
Herndon, Ethel Dunn (Mrs. Chesley C.) 
Hill, Virginia Daughtrey (Mrs. Edwin G.) 
Kelley, Mary Wilson (Mrs. Benjamin F.) 
Kerwin, Katherine Scott (Mrs. W. F.) 
Lockewitz, Daisy Stevens (Mrs. I. Lewis) 
Lauer, Bertha Beauchamp (Mrs. Arnold W.) 
Letson, Ednamary (Miss) 

Maines, Johnnie O’Neal (Mrs. Roy R.) 
Matson, Beulah Edwards (Mrs. George C.) 
Mayo, Allene Taylor (Mrs. Cass A.) 
Millikan, Eda Purvis (Mrs. Charles V.) 
Morley, Connie Kitchen (Mrs. Harold T.) 
Neff, Lucinda (Miss) 

O’Bannon, Sue Oldham (Mrs. Walter) 
Parkin, Flo North (Mrs. Charles A.) 
Patterson, Florence Rawson (Mrs. Nathan R.) 


Patterson, Susan Pierce (Mrs. Louis W.) 
Pierce, Frances Jarvis (Mrs. Albert E.) 


Poe, Patty Lee Smith (Mrs. John H.) 
Porter, Pearl Goodrich (Mrs. Earle S.) 
Price, Amelia Broach (Mrs. Lee) 

Renner, Eleanor Rudy (Mrs. Carl F.) 
Reeve, Isabelle Key (Mrs. J. Rumsey) 
Reynolds, Florence Brown (Dr. E. W.) 
Rhodes, Katherine Loughridge (Mrs. Joel D.) 
Rumbaugh, Rachel Rex (Mrs. Guy N.) 
Salrin, Dorothy Deneen (Mrs. Edward H.) 
Sease, Mary Shecut (Mrs.) 

Sharp, Josephine Parker (Mrs. Robert C.) 
Shirley, Julia Brant (Mrs. Houston I.) 
Singletary, Margaret Hewgley (Mrs. H. L.) 
Sloan, Neosha Edwards (Mrs. John W.) 
Smith, Virginia Neely (Mrs. Norman M.) 
Spillers, Lorena Martin (Mrs. Grover C.) 
Stumph, Yula Douglass (Mrs. Wynn W.) 
Summers, Minnie May Sweets (Dr. C. S.) 
Thompson, Alta Williams (Mrs. Clyde T.) 
' Threlkeld, Doris Braden (Mrs. M. M.) 
Tomm, May Bryant (Mrs. Luther E.) 
Wallace, Dorothy Chapman (Mrs. John W.) 
Warden, Della Fuller (Mrs. Hubert P.) 
Weidner, Louise Birch (Mrs. Paul G.) 
Westphal, Olive Blackman (Mrs. F. A.) 
Wetzell, Grace Coker (Mrs. Fred J.) 
Witcher, Mary Smith (Mrs.) 

Yancey, Eleanor White (Mrs. Charles L.) 
Zink, Swannie Smith (Mrs. John S.) 
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Ancestor 


Thomas Brock 

Robert Frier 

Capt. Thomas Wooster 
Capt. John Williams, ~ 
Joseph Hedges 
William Bradford 
Barnet Reinhart 

Dr. John Streator, Sr. 
Capt. Abner Seelye 
Jabez Huntington 
Capt. Jacob DeGroot 


Surg. Gen’l William Burnet 


Dr. William McMechen 
Capt. Benjamin Harrison 
Conrad Bechle 

Col. George Moffet 
Philip Scott 

Richard Bland 

Lt. Perrin Ross 

Lt. John Baytop Scott 
John Stevens 

Capt. Francis Bradley 
Capt. Job Alvord 
James Alexander Bean 
William Hall 

Sgt. John Hereford 
William Orr 

George Cock, Sr. 
James Finch 

Dr. Robert Honeyman 
Thomas Stockton, Sr. 
Capt. Asa Drury 

Lt. Reuben Eames 

Lt. Abel Perry, Sr. 
Sgt. Joseph Rawson 
Sgt. Benjamin Bachelor 
Ens. David Fiske 

Cpl. Abel Perry, Jr. 
Daniel Adams 

Capt. Timothy Lockwood 
Thomas E. Allen 
Samuel Culbertson 
Henry Ewing 

William Lang 

James Meadows 

John Shipman 

John Tisdale 

Samuel Hatton 
Hezekiah Mosby 
Herman Coblentz 
James Key, Sr. 

Lt. Henry Burnley 
John Torrey 

John Milliken 

Gerald Towke 

Charles Pinckney 
Capt. Nehemiah Seelye 
Jonathan Harlan 

Col. William Russell 


Capt. William Edmiston 


Capt. David Craig, Sr. 
John Todd 

Col. Benjamin Seawell 
Abner Newman 

Sgt. Reuben Williams 
Benjamin Goodridge 
Thomas Bryant 

Abner Overfield 

Elisha Fuller 

Charles Alexander 
Capt. Eleazer Mitchell 
Christopher Osborne 
Robert Holton 

Maj. Charles Cameron 
Abiel Cole 
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State 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Connecticut 
Virginia 
Maryland 
Connecticut 
Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts 
Vermont 
Connecticut 
New Jersey 
New Jersey 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
Massachusetts 
Virginia 
Connecticut 
Virginia 
Connecticut 
Virginia 
Massachusetts 
South Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 

New York 
Virginia 
Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
North Carolina 
Virginia 

South Carolina 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Maryland 
Maryland 
Virginia 

North Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 

South Carolina 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 

South Carolina 
North Carolina 
North Carolina 
North Carolina 
Virginia 
Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania 
Connecticut 
Pennsylvania 
Connecticut 
North Carolina 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Massachusetts 


‘BName 


Bales, Blanc! 
Clark, Pattie 
Cullender, L 
Etter, Parris 
Fox, Peggy 
Gibney, Sarz 
Hepp. Martt 
Hopkins, Ka 
Hulen, Mart 
Neal, Blanct 
Nutter, Mar 
Ray, Luella 
Reid, Evelyr 
Shertzer, Ine 


Collins, Virs 
Gatchell, Lo 
Gore, Marg: 
Grierson, Ex 
Hawley, Rui 
Hendrix, Le: 
Hoff, Jo-An 
Kopp, Mild: 
McArthur, § 
Marrs, Nan 
Meyer, Virg 
Mullen, Hel 
Needles, Jar 
Owen, Erad 
Pape, Elizat 
Shaw, 
Taylor, Mar 
Thomas, He 
Thompson, 

Wheatley, F 
Wheeler, Or 
Zink, Virgir 


Allen, Fran 
Ma 
Blair, Penel 
Dickason, I 
Estes, Selm: 
Fredenberge 
Higbee, Vir. 
Hobbs, Sab 
Hyatt, Mar 


Tyler, Mary 
Wolfe, Hele 
Wood, Esth 


We Mar 


JANUARY 1 


| 
Straight, Ka 
Swing, Rae | 
Tucker, Bev 
Walsh, Mart 
Weaver, Sar 
Atkins, Mar 
Churchwell, 
Cole, Mary 
Imel, Charl 
Ivey, Jessics 
Mapes, Eliz 
McAdams, 
Miller, Alyr 
Ownby, Vir 
Payne, Mar 
Reese, Mar, 
Saunders, B 
Dor 
illotson, A 
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Northeast District, Oklahoma Society, N.S.D.A.R. (Continued) 


The following members proudly honor their Revolutionary Ancestors: 
Bartlesville Chapter, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


BName Ancestor State i 


Bales, Blanche Stevenson (Mrs. E. E.) Timothy Soper Vermont 
Clark, Pattie Pitts Hudson ie E. W.) David Hudson Virginia 


Cullender, Lulu Bess (Mrs. M. H.) Eleazer Wheeloc' New Hampshire i 
Etter, Parrish Geiger (Mrs. Forrest S.) Rev. Ambrose Dudley Virginia i 
Fox, Peggy Mae Weber (Mrs. Merle D.) Thomas Carter Pennsylvania 
Gibney, Sarah Bryner (Mrs. H. J.) Jared Welsh Pennsylvania { 
Hope. Martha Seem (Mrs. H. J.) Peter Clark New Hampshire ; 
kins, Kathryn Braden (Mrs. Glen H.) ames Donnell Pennsylvania : 
ulen, Martha Williams (Mrs. E.) Daniel Longstreth Pennsylvania 
Neal, Blanche Shepherd (Mrs. A. W.) : Jonathan Butler Massachusetts { 
Nutter, Mary Dey Faires e> Gerald L.) John Connelly Maryland 
Ray, Luella Beatty (Mrs. J. Robt.) Marcus Huling, Jr. Pennsylvania 


Reid, Evelyn Hodges (Mrs. —. A.) Ezekiel Hodges New York 


Shertzer, Inez Brinkerhoff (Mrs. C ih James Brinkerhoft Pennsylvania 
Straight Haskell ) John Stowe Massachusetts 
Swing, Rae Somerville (Mrs. D. V. John Slaven Virginia 
Tucker, Beverly Livingston ap P W.) Thomas Dawson Maryland 
Walsh, Martha Harper (Mrs. E. F.) Thomas C. Frederick Pennsylvania 
Weaver, Sarah Doane (Mrs. Bruce S.) Elisha Doane Massachusetts 
Captain Peter Ankeny Chapter, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Atkins, Mariana (Mrs. Lorenzo L.) Pvt. Thomas Cockerill Virginia 
Churchwell, Laura Davis (Mrs. E. H.) 1st Lt. Thomas Townes Virginia 
Cole, Mary C. (Mrs. watnond S.) Pvt. Colden Williams North Carolina 
Collins, Virginia Cole (Mrs. R. L.) Thomas Bedford Virginia 
Gatchell, Lois Harvey (Mrs. Donald 5} Sgt. Kimber Harvey New Hampshire 
Gore, Margaret a (Mrs. Lyle B. Pvt. Robert Davis North Carolina 
Grierson, Edith Fast (M Pvt. Jacob Fast Pennsylvania 
Hawley, ‘Ruama Coit (Mrs. yy F.) Col. Samuel Coit Connecticut 
Hendrix, Lenna Lunday (Mrs. C. L.) 2nd Lt. Theopilus Lunday Georgia 
Hoff, Jo-Ann McArthur (Mrs. John H. Jonathan Flanders New Hampshire 
Kopp, Mildred Humphrey (Mrs. H. G. Pvt. Daniel Humphrey North Carolina 
McArthur, Sarah Scott (Mrs. Don W.) Jonathan Flanders New Hampshire 


Marrs, Nancy Churchwell (Mrs. H. Glenn) 1st Lt. Thomas Townes Virginia 


Meyer, Virginia Milner (Mrs. Henry A., Jr.) Jonathan Fisk Massachusetts 
Mullen, Helen Hume (Mrs.) Ezekiel Lewis Pennsylvania — 
Needles, Jane Scott (Mrs. Darrell D.) Jonathan Flanders New Hampshire 
Owen, Eradine Brooks (Mrs. Carl T.) Pvt. Stephen Smith Pennsylvania 
Pape, Elizabeth Colton (Mrs. Stanford C.) Capt. Gad Colton Massachusetts 
Shaw, Marjorie Lightfoot (Mrs. Robert) Capt. Ruben Payne Virginia 
Taylor, Marguerite LaForge (Mrs.) Corp. Thomas Brock New Hampshire 
Thomas, Helene Held (Mrs. Chas. D.) Pvt. Noah Torrey Massachusetts 
Thompson, Nell Kinsey (Mrs. Francis L.) Hon. Joseph Holmes New Jersey 
Wheatley, Frances Smith (Mrs. Wm. H.) Pvt. Theodore Bates Massachusetts 
Wheeler, Ona Walker (Mrs.) Nicholas Starnes Maryland 
Zink, Virginia Taylor (Mrs. David D.) Capt. Peter Ankeny Pennsylvania 
The Reverend John Robinson Chapter, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
sien, Epences Blow (Mrs. Hans van Nes) Samuel Beall Maryland 
etta J. (Mrs. Wm. Harry) Francis Olmstead Connecticut 
aa tc elope Mills (Mrs. Bard Burdette) Benjamin Lanier Georgia 
Dickason, Irene Buell (Mrs. L. King) Francis Pummell Virginia 
Estes, Selma Marvin (Mrs. Ben Duvall) David Marvin Connecticut 
Fredenberger, Tydfil Bringhurst (Mrs. Jack Rogan) William Brewster Massachusetts 
Higbee, Virginia Lee Weaver (Mrs. Marion E.) John Patterson North Carolina 
Hobbs, Sabra Gray rin Waser Stratton) Capt. J. Malcolm Miller Kentucky 
eat, Mary Godfre rey (M Emry Capt. — Steele, Sr. Connecticut 
Imel, Charlotte Frichot (Mrs. Frichot) Moses Frazee New Jersey 
Ivey, Jessica (Dayton) Thompson oe Horace R.) George Cock, Sr. Virginia 
Mapes, Elizabeth C. Barnes (Mrs. Clarel B.) Stephen Barnes Connecticut 
McAdams, Annelle Chandler (Mis) John Williamson North Carolina 
Miller, Alyne Peck (Mrs. William, Jr.) Eliphalet Barnum Connecticut 
Ownby, Meg! Mayo (Mrs. Hugh) Sgt. John Hereford Virginia 
Payne, Mary Elizabeth Krebs en Oscar E.) Lt. Jacob Laird : Pennsylvania 
Reese, Margaret Browne (Mrs. Killis C.) Reverend John Robinson Massachusetts 
Ssunders, Bo mnie White (Mrs. Arthur Cecil) Thomas Barker Virginia 
— ris Nichols (Mrs. Logan Albert) Robert Carruth North Carolina 
illotson, Aileen Mera (Mrs. Allen Walter) Col. Ebenezer Norton Connecticut 
Tyler, Mary Patrick Burt (Mrs. Gordon) Deac. William Patrick Connecitcut 
Wolfe, Helen M. Galehr (Mrs. Frank B., Jr.) Oliver Comstock Connecticut 
Wood, Esther Monroe Dye (Mrs. Howard Robert) Ezekiel Dye New Jersey 
\ John Bowman Pennsylvania 
Abraham Bowman Pennsylvania 
Lt. Col. Philip Wolfersberger Pennsylvania 
Jacob Ellenberger 
Wood, Mary Stuart Hurt Berry (Mrs. Virgil O.) William Rich Virginia 
Young, Helen Shea (Mrs. Stanley) Manuel Hover New Jersey 
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Northeast District, Oklahoma Society, N.S.D.A.R. (Continued) 


The following members proudly honor their Revolutionary Ancestors: 
Abraham Coryell Chapter, Vinita, Oklahoma 


Nancy Green Chapter, Sapulpa, Oklahoma 


Briggs, Louise McCauley (Mrs. Charles W.) 
Martha (Miss) 
Lag Frances Leslie (Mrs. Glenn 


Margaret Woodruff (Mrs. L., Jr.) 
(Mrs. William B 


Welpton, Hope S. (Mrs. John) 


Ancestor State 

Yoost Beam New Jersey 
Peter Carter Virginia 
John Wise Virginia 
William Calk Kentucky 
Peter Carter Virginia 
Capt. Thomas Hyde Connecticut 
Joseph Greer Virginia 
Samuel Paxton Jr. Virginia 
Benjamin Parker Vermont 
Robert Hanna Pennsylvania 
William Lewis Virginia 
Ezekiel Morse Massachusetts 
Amos Woodin Sr. Vermont | 
Isaac Leet Pennsylvania 
Maj. Simon VanArsdale Pennsylvania 


Pawhuska Chapter, Pawhuska, Oklahoma 


Chamberlin, Effie Barlow (Mrs. C. E.) 
Colville, Valdor McLemore (Mrs. Lusk) 


i H. 
Edith M. (Mrs. Fred C.) 


John McKinney 


Pennsylvania 


Col. John Donelson Sr. Tennessee _ 
Robert Hays Pennsylvania 
James Blair Massachusetts 


Salathiel Martin 


Skiatook Chapter, Skiatook, Oklahoma 


Crowell, Isis Stone (Mrs. Ralph B.) 
Stevens, Mattie Howell (Mrs. John H.) 
Wiles, Oril Turner (Mrs. Lester L.) 
Wyrick, Mildred Stevens (Mrs. Elmer F.) 


Tahlequah Chapter, Tahlequah, Oklahoma 


Antoine, Ova Powell J. M. 
Hazel Hopkins (Mrs. L.) 


Parker, Bertha a (Mrs. R. L.) 
Sollock, Dixie Pendergraft (Mrs. D. L.) 
Thornton, Bonner (Miss) 
UpdeGraff, Mary Stanwaity (Mrs.) 


North Carolina 


Thomas Stone Virginia 
James Bain North Carolina 
John Ralston Virginia | 
Timothy Roberts Conn 

Capt. James Ewing Virginia 
Capt. Ichabod Hopkins Massachusetts 
Thomas Rowland Virginia 
Benjamin Howard Maryland 
Capt. Adiel Sherwood New York 
Benjamin Howard Maryland 
Charles Dorsey Maryland 
Abraham Pennsylvania 


Michael Goodnight 
Capt. William Lee 
David Dinwiddie-Dunwoody 


Virginia and Kentucky 


South Carolina 
Pennsylvania 


The Flag 


I am 12 years old and in the 8th grade in school. 

Would you please print the rules that people should re- 
spect for our American Flag in your newspaper? I was 
taught early in my school career that our Flag should be 
taken down at sunset but I have watched a Flag out all 
summer night and day in front of a house in my neigh- 
borhood, yet they take in their lawn umbrella at night. 
This bothers me because I think our Flag is our most 
valuable possession and should be respected. 

I think maybe some people have forgotten or are just 
neglectful and if they see it in the paper they will be re- 
minded again; if I'm right I hope to see it in your paper. 
Thank you. 

PETER DOYLE 
Dear Peter: 

You are right, of course, that our Flag is more impor- 
tant than a lawn umbrella. An umbrella can only protect 
you from rain or sun; the Flag can protect you from 
foreign dictators and domestic tyrants. It can guarantee 
you freedom, for whatever purpose you want to use your 
freedom—to go to school, to cut the neighbor’s lawn, to 
go swimming, to read a good book, to stay overnight 
with a friend without fear of being dragged out at mid- 
night and sent away to slave camp. 

It is the custom to display the Flag only from sunrise 
to sunset on buildings and on stationary flagstaffs in the 
open. However, the Flag may be displayed at night upon 
special occasions when it is desired to produce a patriotic 


and Peter’ 


effect. The Flag should be raised snappily and lowered 
solemnly. When you handle the Flag you handle the souls 
of millions of brave men, foreign and American, who 
died to keep its red, white and blue fields spotless and 
free. Only a patriot should handle this Flag, never a 
scoffer or a cynic. 

There is a piece of Lincoln and a piece of Robert E. 
Lee in our Flag. There is a piece of Joyce Kilmer, George 
Custer and Andrew Jackson. There is a piece of Ira 
Hayes, George W. Carver, and Helen Keller and George 
M. Cohan and Irving Berlin and Enrico Fermi and Charles 
Mayo and James Whitcomb Riley and Davey Crockett. 
Well, it’s a long list, Peter, and no need to recite them all. 

A lot of nations have come and gone since the Roman 
Empire but all of them together are not worth one post- 
age stamp corner of Old Glory. Always view with suspi- 
cion, Peter, any man who sneers at this Flag; and never 
be, on the other hand, afraid to snap to like a soldier when 
the Flag comes down the street * * * 

One of the virtues of this particular Flag, Peter, is that 
it does not penalize or downgrade those nationals who 
enjoy its blessings and yet who remain so cold to its 
greatness. There are other flags in the world which 
do not permit this luxury. Under our Flag you and a five- 
star general of the United States Army are equal, for he, 
too, must salute it and defend it. 

There is only one Stars and Stripes, just as there is only 

_ one America and only one God. 
Thank you for your letter.—Joseph E. Ray. 


1from the Utica (N. Y.) Daily Press of August 27, 1960. Reprinted by permission. 
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Name 

McLaury, Athalia (Mrs.) 

Morrison, Ruth (Miss) 

Olson, Betsy Parks (Mrs. Donald H.) 

Schroers, Leona Jackson (Mrs. Herbert J.) 

Smith, Elizabeth Morrison (Mrs. Jasper E.) 

Walker, Alice M. (Mrs. J. A.) 

Unger, Florence Soliss (Mrs. Earnest R.) 

Conner, Mary Vivian Hays (Mrs. Wm. D.) 

Layton, 

Hixson, Idella Dean (Mrs. E. H.) 

Johnson, Martha Sherwood Finch - W. D.) 

Johnson, Virginia Dyer (Mrs. S. F. 

Irene 

Dear Editor: BE 


Colonel John Starke, Sr. Chapter, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT STORES 


Now serving the North, Northwest, South and 
Southwest with 260 Stores throughout 20 States 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN—IT MEANS QUALITY AT A SAVING 


Headquarters: 701 N. Bdwy., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


sale 
and dependable ELECTRICITY 


OKLAHOMA GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


JANUARY 1961 


Rachel Caldwell Chapter, Greensboro, 
N. C., is compiling for publication data 
concerning soldiers and patriots who par- 
ticipated in the Battle of Guilford Court- 
house, March 15, 1781. Anyone having 
documented information regarding such 
participants is asked to communicate with 
Mrs. J. T. Welch, 2505 West Market 
Street, Greensboro, N. C. 


Queries 


(Continued from page 28) 

to Trumbull Co., Ohio.—Mrs. Fred W. 
Smith, 3845 State St., Salem, Oreg. 

Edwards—Ogletree—Want parents, gr. 
parents, dates, and places of Ethelred Ed- 
wards, b. 1783, d. 1866, and wife Julia 
Ogletree, b. 1796 ?, d. 1863. Think they 
came from Surrey, Va., to N.C., and to 
Ga.—Mrs. H. L. Bell, Blakely, Ga. 

Mowry—Want ances., parents, dates, 
and places of William Mowry, b. abt. 
1820, mar. Maria C. Hovey, 1844, War- 
saw, N.Y., lived Attica, N.Y.; ch. Wm., b. . 
1845, Alice, b. 1846, d. 1854, J. C. Ferris, 
b. 1852—Zara M. Groff, Bastrop, Tex. 


inf. of ts of Leonard Leach, b. 1822 
Ohio, d. 1895 Mo., mar. 1842 Brown Co., 
Ohio, to M Ann Pierce, b. 1823 Wil- 
mington, Del., moved to Ohio 1832, 
moved to Mo. 1854; she d. 1908 Selma, 
Calif. Father and mother b. in Del., father 
of Leonard Leach, b. Mo., mother b. Ohio. 
—Mrs. Hazel Rector Gramley, Bowling 
Green, Mo. 

David A. King, d. Nov. 19, 1855 
Cranbury, N.J., and left a young and inter- 
esting family (accord. to obituary). What 
became of them?—Mrs. David T. Lane, 
126 N. Doughty Ave., Somerville, NJ. 
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ANNE LEE CHAPTER—Altus 

BLACK BEAVER CHAPTER—Norman 
CHICKASHA CHAPTER—Chickasha 
DUNCAN CHAPTER—Duncan 


Southwest District of Oklahoma Society, N. S. D. A. R. 


Honors its own State Officers 


MRS. ELMER CAPSHAW .......... 


HOBART CHAPTER—Hobart 

LAWTON CHAPTER—Lawton 

SARAH KEMBLE KNIGHT CHAPTER—Sayre 
WASHITA CHAPTER—Clinton 


ST. GREGORY’S COLLEGE 


HAWNEE, OKLAHOMA 


A JUNIOR pemoes FOR MEN DIRECTED BY 
THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS 


e Fully accredited. 
e Qualified staff. 
e Favorably comparable costs. 
; e Arts and Sciences Programs. 
e Pre-Professional Programs. 


e Modern accommodations. 
WRITE: 


OFFICE OF ADMISSIONS © ST. GREGORY'S COLLEGE 
SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA 
: Sponsored by Chapters of the Central District of Oklahoma 


Council Grove Chapter, D.A.R. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Confidential 


@ PHOTO COPY e XEROX COPY 
e BLUE PRINTS e LAMINATIONS 
MICROFILMING 


Local—Free Pick-up & Delivery 
Statewide—Service by Return Mail 


AMERICAN-FIRST 
TITLE & TRUST COMPANY 


Park Avenue 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“Title Headquarters for Oklahoma” 


HELP! 
FOR WHOM? 


Greetings 
ELLIOTT LEE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


PONCA Lorry. OKLAHOMA‘ CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
the Pioneer Woman Statue 


a our Chapter Re nt 


A Gold Honor Roll Chapter 


Puerto Rico—St. Thomas—St. John—Sail with 


THE MAGAZINE. 
us, and tour these beauty spots. Program Of- 


‘HOW? 
fice has color slides for you. Rental $1.50, 


We need YOU to help us save—this can be done by sending in your renewal from Program Office, NSDAR, 1776 D Street, 


two or three months in advance of the expiration. 
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| MRS. HENRY D. RINSLAND ........ 

MRS. E. B. DUNLAP .............. 

MARY EVELYN GROVES .......... 
= 
MATHEW G. SCOTT 
. Woodward Chapter, D.A.R. 


Pictured here are just a few of the 
Oklahoma industrial operations of national 
firms—most of which have indicated their 
satisfaction with Oklahoma by expanding 
at least once since starting operation in 
our state. 

Their satisfaction stems to a great extent 
from our efforts in Oklahoma to give them 
the best possible business climate; to help 
them when we may, to refrain from impos- 
ing hampering restrictions on them, to be 
receptive to their point of view. 

e same hospitality which we show to 
industry, we try to show to everyone who 
comes to our state, and I am happy to have 
this opportunity to extend a sincere and 
hearty welcome to all who wish to visit 
Oklahoma. 


, GOVERNOR 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


“THE COMPANIES WE KEEP” 


American Airlines Service Center, Tulsa 
B. F. Goodrich Tire Company, Miami 


Container Corporation of America, 
Muskogee 


Midwestern Instruments, Tulsa 
U.S. Gypsum Company, Southard 


“Lets correspond confidentially” 


MAX GENET JR DIRECTOR 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


PO BOX 3327H CAPITOL STATION OKLA CITY OKLA 


JANUARY 1961 
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The Helen Pouch Scholarship Fund 
at Kate Duncan Smith 


National Chairman, Junior Membership Committee 


The beginning of a new year gives 
Juniors everywhere an opportunity to 
rededicate themselves to the work of 
the National Society as a whole and 
of the Junior Membership Commit- 
tee in particular. These younger 
Daughters are striving to add more 
contributions than ever before to 
their only national fund-raising proj- 
ect, the Helen Pouch Scholarship 
Fund. This month we conclude our 
series of articles about the fund with 
a trip to Kate Duncan Smith DAR 
School, which was allocated $2,600 
from the 1959-60 Fund. 

Kate Duncan Smith DAR School 
is on Gunter Mountain at Grant, 
Ala., in Marshall County. Approxi- 
mately 600 students attend this day 
school, with 12 grades, and many 
outstanding graduates continue their 
education at institutions of higher 
learning with DAR financial assist- 
ance. 

At Kate Duncan Smith the Junior 
Membership Committee’s scholar- 
ship funds provide for the health 
needs, direct and indirect, of the 
students, covering the salary and ex- 
penses of the nurse, Mrs. A. M. 
Horton. Mrs. Horton came to KDS 
from Baptist General Hospital in 
Gadsden, Ala., where she served 
for many years with distinction as 
operating room supervisor. Since she 
was a student at the school between 
the eighth and eleventh grades in its 
formative years, she has special in- 
sight into the problems and needs of 
the people she serves. 

Some of the children’s needs are 
corrective or preventive, while others 
are emergencies. However, all require 
the nurse’s attention. First aid care, 
immunization shots, administration 
of vitamins, and supervision of the 
teaching of health and physical edu- 


By Lynn Brussock 


cation are important phases of her 
work. Each day between 25 and 30 
children seek Mrs. Horton at the 
Dick Health House for treatment of 
a variety of childhood ailments: 
Headaches, colds, flu, sprains, 
bruises, and upset stomach, among 
others. 

Much of the nurse’s work takes 
her traveling over the mountain 
roads in her Jeep. She makes it pos- 
sible for children requiring addition- 
al treatment to obtain further care 
wherever it is available. A partial 
report of Mrs. Horton’s activities for 
last year shows that she took 19 
children to the Crippled Children’s 
Clinic in Birmingham for many dif- 
ferent types of care, drove 20 others 
who were injured at school to the 
doctor in Guntersville, 13 miles away, 
and carried 200 KDS students home 
when they became ill at school. She 
also visited the homes of under- 
privileged children and helped to 
obtain clothing, shoes, and free 
lunches for them according to their 
needs. Two cases will illustrate 
specifically the way in which the 
Juniors’ funds help out Kate Duncan 
Smith children with their health 
problems. 

Dennis is 14 years old, the size of 
a 10-year-old with the facial expres- 
sion of a 25-year-old man. The 
family of 10 is supported by a wel- 
fare check of $75.00 per month, be- 
cause the father’s back ailment pre- 
vents him from working. Their home 
is a tumbledown, three-room shack 
in constant danger of collapse. Den- 
nis is suffering from extreme mal- 
nutrition, for which the school is 
giving him free lunches and free 
vitamins. Because of this condition, 
he has serious problems with his 
teeth and gums. They are being 


treated by the dentist in Guntersville, 
who describes his ailment as that of 
a 50-year-old man, not a child. Last 
winter he could not attend classes 
during the extremely cold weather 
because he had no shoes. Again the 
school came to his aid, giving him a 
pair from its supply in the rummage 
room. With this help, last year was 
the first year at school for Dennis. 

In a broken home in the com- 
munity a mother was left with two 
girls and a boy. Her son had poor. 
eyesight and walked with difficulty. 
Mrs. Horton and the school arranged 
for him to have surgery on his feet 
at the Crippled Children’s Clinic and 
to procure glasses for him. One of 
his sisters had severely infected 
tonsils, which had seriously impaired 
her hearing. Through Mrs. Horton’s — 
efforts it was possible for her to have 
the needed tonsilectomy. 

Mrs. Horton’s work is vital not 
only to the students but also to their — 
families and others living on Gunter 
Mountain, since no regular medical 
care is available for the rural homes 
in the area served by the school. 
She visits the homes of many eld- 
erly people, helping them follow 
the doctor’s orders to keep to a 
minimum the necessity of his expen- 
sive calls, since these aged are on 
very small pensions. When she makes 
her visits in the community, she 
changes dressings, gives injections, 
and provides other health care for 
the residents. She also teaches health 
and hygiene classes at school for the 
adults from the surrounding area to 
help them improve their health 
standards. 

These are some of the ways in 
which the Helen Pouch Scholarship 
Fund helps to build the strong, 
sound, healthy bodies necessary for a 
child to learn and to play at school 
and to bring improved health condi- 
tions to all of Gunter Mountain. 
They, serve as a source of pride and 
as a challenge to all Daughters to 
participate in the expansion of the 
Junior Membership Committee’s pro- 
gram of molding better Americans 
through the Helen Pouch Scholarship 


Fund. 


On December 7, the President General presented the annual DAR Platoon Leaders’ Class 
leadership award, a wrist watch, to Sgt. Arthur Garfield Davis, Jr., a Senior at Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg, Miss. Sergeant Davis attained a leadership grade of 100 per- 
cent during both his Junior and Senior training periods at Quantico, Va. At the conclusion 
of the Senior Course this past summer he ranked first in a class of 766 students. 

A reception followed the ceremony, at which Mrs. White and other DAR’s in attendance 
were the guests of Gen. David M. Shoup, Commandant of the U. S. Marine Corps, and Mrs. 
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HONORING 


MRS. GEORGE C. SKILLMAN 


STATE REGENT OF NEW JERSEY 


with pride and affection 


The New Jersey Society, Daughters of the American Revolution 
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Greetings 
from New Jersey 


Mrs. Harry A. 
ganizing Regent 
Beacon Fire Chapter, Summit, N. J. 


Contributed by a friend of 
CAMP MIDDLEBROOK CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


Greeti: from : 
CAPTAIN JONATHAN OLIPHANT CHAPTER 


ton, New Jersey 


Compliments of 
CHURCH AND CANNON CHAPTER 
N.S.D.A.R. 
Springfield, New Jersey 


Historic Hopewell, New Jersey 
COLONEL JOSEPH STOUT 
CHAPTER 


An Honorary Tribute to 
Mrs. Harry V. Hubbard 


CONTINENTAL CHAPTER 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


On Our 35th Anniversary 
ELIZABETH SNYDER CHAPTER 
of Dunellen, New J 
Mrs. Charles P. Kroha, Regent 
honors our 


ORGANIZING REGENT 


Mrs. W. Chapman Kinney 
(Sara Ven Winkle) 


In Memory of our 
Deceased Regents 
FRANCIS HOPKINSON CHAPTER 


Hightstown, New Jersey 


Compliments of 
GENERAL FRELINGHUYSEN 
CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Somerville, New Jersey 


Honoring Past Regents 
1900-1959 
GENERAL MERCER CHAPTER, 
D.A.R. 
Trenton, New Jersey 


JERSEY BLUE CHAPTER 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Organized 1894 


MATOCHSHONING CHAPTER 


METUCHEN, NEW JERSEY 


Mistress Mary Williams Chapter, D.A.R. 
East Orange, New Jersey 
Monmouth Court House Chapter, Freehold, N.J. 


Honors Mrs. Frank C. Laird 
Regent 1959-60, Retired 


Compliments 0° 
OLD TOPANEMUS CHAPTER 
Interlaken, New Jersey 
In appreciation of our Ex-Regents 
PENELOPE HART CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Pennington, New Jersey 
Greetings 
PRINCETON CHAPTER 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
Organized February 1893 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Richard Stockton Chapter, D.A.R. 
OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY 


Greetings 
from the members of 
WATCH TOWER CHAPTER, 
D.A.R. 


Maplewood, New Jersey 
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ATLANTIC 


Joins With 
The General Lafayette 
Chapter 
In inviting the National Society of 


The Daughters of The American 
Revolution to meet here soon. 


We were honored soon after World 
War II by having you visit us for 
‘your annual convention —and_re- 
spectfully suggest you come back in 
1964 which will be New Jersey’s 
Tercentennial Year. 


CITY 
of 
ATLANTIC 
CITY 


David Demarest Chapter D.A.R. 
Welcomes Visitors 


1678 DEMAREST HOUSE 
Oldest Red Stone House in N. J. 


Main St. River Edge 
on banks of historic Hackensack River 
(next to Steuben House) 


Open Every Tuesday 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 
or by appointment 


BLAUVELT-DEMAREST FOUNDATION 
248 State Street, Hackensack, New Jersey 


SARAH STILLWELL CHAPTER 
Ocean City, N. J. 
wishes to honor 


Mrs. Palmer M. Way 
Mrs. John B. Baratta, 
Nat. Vice Chr. 
The New Jersey State Officers, Southern 
Chairmen and Chapter members. 
Compliments of 
BASKING RIDGE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Basking Ridge, N. J. 
WIGHTSMAN’S FARMS 


Dependable Farm Produce 
Mt. Kemble Ave., Morristown, N. J. 


SPENCER M. MABEN 


Realtor 


District 


Greetings from 
MONMOUTH CHAPTER 


Red Bank, New Jersey 


Compliments of 
Gov. Wm. Livingston Chapter, D.A.R. 
Spring Lake, New Jersey 
Compliments of 
ROEHRICH FLOWERS 


Hackettstown, New Jersey 


INGLESBY FUNERAL HOME 
Understanding Service 
Pennsauken, New Jersey 


The Place to Dine 
THE HOLLY HOUSE 


Pennsauken, New Jersey 


SMITHS FLORAL SHOPPE 
16 Haddon Avenue 
pe Westmont, New Jersey 
DI MEDIO LIME COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Cinder and 
Concrete Blocks 
MARTINS MARKET 
12 Maple Avenue’ 
Westmont, New Jersey 
ZIMMERMAN’S MEN’S WEAR, INC. 
74 Park Avenue 
Rutherford, New Jersey 


Have you been through the Panama 
Canal?''See this part of American soil 
and water at your next meeting. Color 
slides available from the Program Office, 
NSDAR, 1776 D Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Rental, $1.50; checks 
payable to the Treasurer General. 
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The City of Atlantic City extends ; 38 

General Lafayette Chapter for its 

sixty-five years of patriotic, educa- 
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THE DEY MANSION 
WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS 


Photo—Courtesy The Passaic County Park Commission 
The historic Dey Mansion is located in Preakness Valley Park, Lower Preakness, Wayne Township, Passaic County, New Jersey. 


Here in this fertile, wooded valley, in 1740 the erection of a typical Dutch manor house was begun by Dirck Dey. To this home, in 1749, 
his son, Theunis Dey, brought his bride, Hester Schuyler, a member of the famous family of that name. Of the ten children born to them five 
sons later served in the War of Independence. 


At the beginning of the Revolution, Theunis Dey was made Colonel of the Bergen County Militia. He became a trusted friend and aid 

to General George Washington. In 1780, throughout the month of July and most of October and Nevember, the headquarters of General 

rr Washington was established at the Dey Mansion. Important military conferences were held here and the roster of famous visitors included 

Marquis de Lafayette, Nathanael Greene, Anthony Wayne, Philip Schuyler and many others. Alexander Hamillton, serving as Aide de Camp, 

wrote letters in the office and as many as 700 documents and orders were signed by General Washington —_ at Preakness. It can be said 
this is one of the treasured spots in the Cradle of American Heritage. 


— Today this mansion has been carefully restored; many. of its furnishings have been contributed by patriotic citizens and local D.A.R. 
Chapters. It is open to the public several days a week under the auspices of the Passaic County Park Commission, Paterson, New Jersey. 


Sponsored by the following Chapters of 
NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 


ACQUACKANONK LANDING—Passaic HESTER SCHUYLER COLFAX—Pompton Lakes 
rt BERGEN-PAULUS HOOK—Jersey City JOHN RUTHERFORD—Rutherford 
BOUDINOT—Elizabeth LOANTAKA—Madison 

CHINKCHEWUNSKA—Newton MAJOR JOSEPH BLOOMFIELD—Bloomfield 
* CLAVERACK—Clifton NOVA CAESAREA—Newark | 
a CRANE’S FORD—Cranford POLLY WYCKOFF—West Englewood 
il CRANETOWN—Essex Fells RED MILL—Maywood 
r EAGLE ROCK—Montclair SADDLE RIVER—Ridgewood 
ELIZABETH PARCELLS DEVOE—Hackensack WESTFIELD—Westfield 
- GARRET A. HOBART—Paterson WILLIAM PATERSON—Paterson 
YANTACAW—Nutley 
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Greetings from GENERAL WASHINGTON CHAPTER, Trenton, New Jersey | 


A FULL SERVICE BANK WITH SIX CONVENIENT OFFICES. 


Trenton Trust Company 


Mary G. Roebling, President 
28 West State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Trenton’s Finest Men’s Store 


Croyden Men's Shop 


44 WEST STATE STREET 
TRENTON 8, N. J. 


Exclusive Hickey-Freeman Agency | 


With the Chapters 
(Continued from page 23) 


ter has enjoyed the prestige of her 63 
years. 

2. Mrs. W. C. Colman: She joined DAR 
in 1899. Mr. and Mrs. Colman have been 
city builders. Wichita and Kansas have 
been enriched by their imagination, their 
industry, and their generosity. With pride 
Eunice Sterling honors her 61 years of 
membership. 

3. Miss Harriet Stanley: Joined in 1904, 
she is the epitome of grace and poise and 
was almost a natural-born DAR; her 
mother was chaptér regent, State Regent, 
and Vice President General and, as a 
young girl, Miss Stanley accompanied her 
mother on trips to Washington, D. C. For 
many years she has been consulted for 
counsel and support. Her interest has 
never faltered, and today she is one of our 
most active members. 

4. Mrs. W. F. Lilliston: It was a fine 
day when she became a member of Eunice 
Sterling. She graced our chapter with her 
friendliness and hospitality. Her interest 
in the arts and the growth and develop- 
ment of culture in Wichita made her a 
most valued and beloved member. Her 
husband Judge Lilliston has honored the 
chapter with a very inspiring address at 
one of our George Washington luncheons. 
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NAN GLASER 
DOROTHY PAGE 


Smart Ready to Wear 
Hats—Bags—Jewelry 


Stacy Trent Hotel 
Trenton, New Jersey 


5. Mrs. E. D. Kilborne: Her loyalty is 
an inspiration to all newcomers, and her 
wise approach to the many problems has 
helped the chapter to be a strong organiza- 
tion. 

6. Mrs. John Olinger: A loyal Daughter 
and a good friend who has always taken 
a vital interest in the working as well as 
the social part of DAR. : 

7. Mrs. Len Bouray: Her father was an 
‘ardent SAR, and he enrolled his daughter 
in the DAR early in life. She has never 
refused a call to duty, no matter how dif- 
ficult or inconvenient it might be. Today 
she serves as chairman of the telephone 
committee. 

8. Mrs. L. B. Brown: Her generosity 
and genuine interest in the chapter have 
been greatly appreciated. She and her 
family have added culture and dignity to 
the organization and to the city. She 
graciously serves on the telephone com- 
mittee. 

9. Mrs. H. W. Horn: She has been a 
shut-in for 3 years; up until that time 
she had been a regular attendant. She 
loves her DAR and enjoys visitors from 
the chapter. 

10. Mrs. Ray Reed: Her mother served 
as regent in 1918-20, and today Mrs. 
Reed is one of our most active members 
and a most gracious hostess who has 
served on many committees. 

11. Mrs. Earl Schaefer: Her father, Mr. 
Finn, conducted the first Sunday School 
in Wichita and laid a pattern of reverence, 
education, and service by which she has 


lived. As a teacher for many years, Mrs. 


PENNINGTON QUALITY 
MARKET 


Famous for Fine Foods 


Route 69 and Delaware Ave. 
Pennington, New Jersey 


Hotels 
Hildebrecht Stacy-Trent 


Trenton, New Jersey 


D.A.R. Headquarters 
New Jersey State Capitol 


McPherson Management 


Schaefer has inspired many young people 
by her beautiful concept of life. Today 
she is our Good Citizens chairman. 

12. Miss Mabel Capron: No one has 
given more freely of her talents than Miss 
Capron. As music chairman for many 
years, she has always been on time to open 
the meetings with the National Anthem. 
She has never missed a meeting, and 
with her music she has stirred the hearts 
and has inspired the members to sing out 
their love for their country—Anne Clon- 
inger. 


Mrs. Thomas McConnell of Northampton, 
Mass., a member of Betty Allen Chapter 
and former State Chaplain of the Massa- 
chusetts DAR, has been appointed as 
chairman of the Centennial Development 
Committee, of Clarke School for the Deaf, 
succeeding the late Mrs. Russell William 
Magna. The goal of the committee is to 
raise $2,200,000 by 1967, the 100th anni- 
versary of the founding of the school. 
Mrs. McConnell was a close friend o: 
Mrs. Magna. 
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THE SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY CHAPTERS 


Absegami 
Cape May Patriots 
Captain Joshua Huddy 


The Historian General’s Office pro- 
vides this intriguing list of “Historic 
Firsts.” 

On February 22, 1891, a magnificent 
reception with elaborate Colonial set- 
ting was held at the home of Mrs. 
Cabel, Washington, D. C. The out- 
standing influence of this event so 
aroused interest in Revolutionary an- 
cestry that the success of the new or- 
ganization was assured. 

The First Continental Congress was 
held in the little Church of Our Father, 
February 22, 1892, and opened by the 
First President General, Caroline Scott 
Harrison, wife of the President of the 
United States, Benjamin Harrison. 

The First Reception at the White 
House was during this Congress, to 
which about 25 members were dele- 
gates. 


The First idea of planning for a 
Home came because of the foresight 
and vision of Mrs. Mary Lockwood, 
who, on October 18, 1890, moved 
“That the Society should secure rooms, 
and later a fire-proof building in which 
to deposit Revolutionary Relics and 
Historic Papers.” Mrs. McDonald 
moved “That Life Membership dues 
and Charter Fees be set aside for this 
purpose.” It is said that to these two 
women belongs the honor of the first 
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General Lafayette 
Great John Mathis 
Greenwich Tree Burning 


Haddonfield 
Isaac Burroughs 
Kate Aylesford 


present 


THE SALEM OAK 


wt 


; Venerable Oak! grand majestic tree 
Sole survivor of the primal woods. 


Millville Red Bank 
Moorestown Ye Olde Newton 
Oak Tree 


t 


; From a poem by Jacob M. Lippincott 

A living survivor of early Salem County, New Jersey, this venerable oak is said to be over 500 years old. A great part of its silent 
history is wrapped in the forgotten stretches of years. It saw the white man come and the Indians leave, and it is believed that 
under its branches bargains between the Indians and the English were consummated. The dead of 250 years are buried beneath 
it and the Indians used it for a burying ground before the white man came. : > 
Its name is Quercus Alba or white oak and it is one of the few survivors of its species in Eastern North America. Its height is 73 
feet; trunk 30 feet 5 inches at its widest part; and its coverage 10,000 square feet or .23 of an acre. 


HISTORIC D. A. R. “FIRSTS” 


suggestion of Continental Hall, and the 
means to secure it. Up to the time of 
the first Continental Congress, $650.00 
had been received, and placed in a per- 
manent fund. 

The First chapter donation for Con- 
tinental Hall was from Albemarle, of 
Charlottesville, Va. 

The First individual contribution to 
this “Temple of Patriotism” is said to 
have been made by the First Real 
Daughter, Mrs. Washington Bellamy, 
of Georgia. : 

The First printed minutes of the 
National Board were sent to the chap- 
ters in April 1892. 

The First Magazine of the Society 
was the result of a resolution on May 
7, 1892, that a magazine, the official 
organ, be published, “to stimulate in- 
terest in historical matters.” 

The First Editor of the Magazine 
was Mrs. Walworth, who presented the 
plan. 

The First State Conference was held 
by New Jersey in October 1892. Re- 
search for information and authentic 
data upon the founding of the Na- 
tional Society Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution was possible only be- 
cause of the official organ—the Maga- 
zine. 


Do You Ever Wonder Why— 


Your contribution to the DAR Maga- 
zine is neither acknowledged, nor pub- 
lished? 


First, are you sure that your name 
and address are on the manuscript, as 
well as on the envelope? The name 
should include the maiden name, as well 
as that of your husband if you are a 
“Mrs.” 


Omission of a name and return ad- 
dress is a common cause of delay in 
acknowledging manuscripts. 


Was your contribution written in 
longhand? If so, we could not use it. 
Clerical help is too scarce to permit us 
to have longhand manuscripts copied 
on the typewriter. 


If your manuscript was typed, was 
the typing double space? Manuscripts 
typed single space are difficult to mark 
for the printer, and pesky for the printer 
to handle. 


Did you include the name of your 
chapter and the place (town and State) 
to which it is credited? This is a valu- 
able addition to a manuscript, because 
it permits inclusion of the State where 
it originated. We try to have a wide 
scattering of material among the States. 
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Israel Putnam 
(Continued from page 12) 


first four commissions of that rank 
from the Continental Congress soon 
after the Battle of Bunker Hill. 


Termination of Military Career 


Later on in the war he held various 
commands, notably in New York and 
in the Highlands along the Hudson 
River, where Mrs. Putnam, who had 
joined him there, died. His famous 
escape from General Tryon’s troops 
occurred in 1778; and the following 
year he suffered a paralytic stroke, 
which deprived him of the use of his 
right arm. His military career was 
thus ended; and he returned to Brook- 
lyn, where he lived with his son, Col. 
Israel, in a house that still stands 
just off the road between Brooklyn 
and Pomfret. 

The records of the Society from 
1779 to 1788 frequently mention 
“Maj. Israel Putnam” as a member 


of this or that committee. In 1788, he 
is listed as a subscriber to a fund for 
“having the Bell cast over or new 
run after having been Rendered un- 
fitt for Service by being Broke.” Gen- 
eral Putnam gave £2. Only one other 
gave more, and only two as much. 

The general died May 19, 1790, 
and was buried with much ceremony 
from the meeting house so intimately 
associated with his name and life. 
Military companies from Brooklyn 
and other parts of the State, Masonic 
brethren, and many friends and rela- 
tives were in attendance. 

The old meeting house has seen 
turbulent times since 1790. If Gen- 
eral Putnam could come back to 
Brooklyn and see the building, I 
wonder what he would think and say? 


Early in the 19th century the con- 
gregation was divided into two fac- 
tions, Congregational and Unitarian. 
The Unitarian group, being in the 
majority, retained the building. In 


Saddle River Chapter 


RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Zwahl, Mrs. Louis J. 


Name Ancestor State 
Amundsen, Mrs. Richard N. Gen. Mathias Williamson New Jersey 
Ballard, Mrs. Arba C. Capt. Thomas Starr Connecticut 
Biarmer, Mrs. O. W. Lt. Jacob S. Johnson New Jersey 
Blunt, Mrs. M. M. Col. Samuel Coit Connecticut 
Bowen, Mrs. Norris L. Capt. Ambrose Rucker Virginia 
Bruenner, Mrs. D. Col. James Burd Pennsylvania 
Christian, Mrs. Joyce H. Samuel Wadsworth Massachusetts 
Cullinan, Mrs. Joseph H. James Stockard N. Carolina 
Cuthbertson, Mrs. G. Ray Claudius Pegues S. Carolina 
Daniel, Mrs. Iva D. William Eager New York 
DeVoe, Mrs. Percy Peter Dolland New Jersey 
Dwyer, Mrs. Michael A. Garret Hopper New Jersey 
Goetting, Jr., Mrs. L. C. Luther Burr Massachusetts 
Hall, Mrs. William DePuy Edward Burns Connecticut 
Hiester, Mrs. Oliver H. William Duval Maryland 
Horner, Mrs. J. T. Richard Vernon Virginia 
Hurd, Mrs. C. P. Sylvester Dean Massachusetts 
Jaeger, Mrs. E. F. Capt. Moses Scott Massachusetts 
Jensen, Mrs. Y. M. Jacob Goodrich Massachusetts 
King, Mrs. H. N. Lt. John Brokaw New Jersey 
McIntire, Mrs. Hubert Anthony Crouter New York 
Miller, Jr., Mrs. Thomas Nehemiah Bowers Massachusetts 
Muse, Mrs. H. Roger Robert Coddington New Jersey 
Ochtman, Mrs. Leonard Lt. Edward Annable Massachusetts 
Ogburn, Jr., Mrs. William Robert Brown New York 
Parsons, Mrs. L. B. Solomon Smith Massachusetts 
Peterson, Mrs. Walter A. Henry Cooper, Sr. New Jersey 
Plant, Mrs. Irving M. George P. Young Maryland 
Porter, Mrs. Robert R. Capt. Moses Woodward New Hampshire 
‘Rambaut, Mrs. Thomas D. Samuel Holbrook New Hampshire 
Redeke, Mrs. E. W. Lt. Jacob S. Johnson New Jersey 
Rurode, Mrs. William S. Richard Fowler New York 
Shafer, Mrs. Stanley I. Thomas Wheeler Massachusetts 
Strayer, Mrs. Crines B. James Ford Massachusetts 
Terhune, Mrs. Theodore W. Robert Coddington New Jersey 
Thompson, Mrs. Joseph H. Johannes De Mott New Jersey 
Van Nostrand, Mrs. William Col. John Daggett Massachusetts 
Winne, Mrs. E. E. Edward Joy Pennsylvania 
Woodlock, Mrs. Paul B. Sylvester Dean Maisachusetts 

Samuel Fairbanks Connecticut 
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1845 the interior was remodeled by 
building a floor across the open space 
at the balcony level, moving the 
church upstairs, and leaving the lower 
floor available for social gatherings. 
So it remained until the hurricane of 
1938 blew down the steeple, dam- 
aged the roof, shattered the windows, 
and did some interior damage. 

With financial assistance from the 
American Unitarian Association, the 
Society carried out vital repairs. It 
appointed a committee consisting of 
William H. Putnam, a great-great- 
great-grandson of General Putnam, 
Rev. Charles Graves, and Oliver W. 
Hargraves of Brooklyn to restore the 
meeting house to its original state. 
Work was begun, but World War II 
interrupted, and neither funds nor 
materials could be obtained. In 1950 
work was begun again and has been 
carried on since then by the Society, 
with very little outside financial help. 
At present a drive is being conducted 
by the Restoration Committee of the 
Society for funds to carry on the 
project. 

Israel Putnam—a hero in two wars, 
Deputy to the General Assembly, 
First Selectman, churchman, farmer, 
and innkeeper. I would not attempt 
to evaluate the services rendered by 
this man. The Archives in Washing- 
ton, Society and town records bear 
witness to his achievements. But the 
only result of his efforts still standing 
for all to see, with its finger pointing 
to the sky as it did in Putnam’s day, 
is the meeting house in Brooklyn, 
Conn. To quote Mr. Graves once 
more: 

The church now standing on the “green” 
is the work of Putnam. There were others 
who stood with him and were as indefatig- 
able as he. But the more intimately I be- 
come acquainted with the scanty records, 
the more I am convinced that General 
Putnam was the moving and dominating 
spirit. 


Bibliography 


History of Windham County, by Ellen 
Douglas Larned. Abstracts from Records 
of First Ecclesiastical Society; 1770-1845. 

Articles by Charles Graves: 

The Church General Putnam Helped to 
Build. Hartford Courant; Aug. 5, 1923. 

Restoration of Brooklyn Church to Ap- 
pearance of Israel Putnam’s Day Planned 
as Memorial. Hartford Times, Dec. 2, 
1939, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
When sending in changes of address please 
be sure it is your permanent address; a tem- 
porary address may cause loss of your Maga- 
zine or delay in your receiving it. 
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Happy Birthday to You ... Kansas 


By Lena Smith 


Kansas State Chairman, DAR Magazine Advertising 


Progress has dominated the 100 
years Of Kansas statehood which 
started when Kansas was admitted as 
a free State on January 29, 1961. 

Kansas was born as a Territory 
when the Congress enacted the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act in 1854, at which 
time it extended west to the Con- 
tinental Divide. As Kansas sought 
statehood, the request that the State 
be reduced to its present size was 
granted. The next step in Kansas’ 
stride toward statehood came in the 
year 1859, when the Wyandot Con- 
stitution was adopted. Statehood fol- 
lowed 2 years later. 

Still the geographical center of con- 
tinental United States, the Kansas of 
yesteryear. was a hubbub of cross- 
State transportation. Wagon trains 
made up at Missouri River stations 
and rumbled westward, using trails 
that zigzagged across the new State. 
Cattle were driven north from Texas 
over the famed Chisholm Trail to 
Abilene. Dodge City became known 
as the Cowboy Capital, with the 
reputation of being a most important 
Santa Fe shipping point. Days on the 
Santa Fe Trail and Oregon Trail left 
behind them a vast lore of pioneering 
grit and stamina. 

Stagecoach travel stepped up to 
train travel, and today de luxe trains 
run parallel to superhighways over 
which loaded freights, trucks, and 
family automobiles speed across the 
Kansas plains. Motorists marvel at 
the modern Kansas Turnpike and 
thousands of miles of highways in the 
State’s 105 counties. Overhead air- 
planes streak through the clear skies 
and superjets race toward distant 
destinations—a_ striking contrast to 
the plodding wagon trains of 100 
years ago. 

Kansas is primarily an agricultural 
State. Early settlers from many coun- 
tries were attracted by the fertile 
soil, and the vast acres of nourishing 
grasses beckoned the ranchman. A 
Centennial Year drive across Kansas 
will leave the visitor with the im- 
pression of attractive, spacious homes 
where once stood the desolate sod 
houses of early pioneers. The visitor 
will remember the herds of livestock 
grazing on pastures in the renowned 
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Flint Hills; the sight of miles of wheat 
waving like ocean swells in the wind; 
the busy combines at harvest time; 
and the tall grain elevators dotting 
the landscape, and known the world 
over as the “skyscrapers of the 
Prairies.” It is easy to see why Kansas 
ranks first in the nation in milling 
wheat flour and produces the highest 
percentage of hard winter wheat. 

Jutting up among the wheatfields 
of Kansas are rows of oilfield derricks 
and rhythmically pumping oil wells. 
Petroleum products lead the State’s 
mineral production and gain for the 
Sunflower State a place among the 
top 10 mineral-producing States in 
the Union. Coal, zinc, and lead are 
produced in southeastern Kansas, and 
the greatest salt deposits in the world 
occur in the center of the State near 
Hutchinson. 

Indisputably, the State’s largest 
city, Wichita, is the Air Capital of 
the world, with Boeing, Beech, and 
Cessna turning out jet bombers and 
75 percent of the world’s light air- 
planes. 

The historic heritage of Kansas is 
inherent in its museums and pre- 
served shrines throughout the State. 
Today the boyhood home of Dwight 
D. Eisenhower is a public shrine, and 
adjoining the home are the world- 
famous Eisenhower Museum and new 
Library. Pylons adorning the en- 
trance to the museum were furnished 
by the Kansas Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution. Kansans 
are proud, too, that the Agricultural 
Hall of Fame is erected on Kansas 
soil and that the Birger Sandzen 
Memorial Art Gallery is in historic 
Lindsborg. 

Visitors from all over the world 
register at Dodge City’s Boot Hill 
Museum and Front Street replica; 
and thousands of travelers stop in the 
countless State parks and recreation 
areas as they traverse the plains and 
hills. Each city and town teems with 
early-day stories dating back to the 


days of Coronado. Each city and } 


town extends to every citizen in the 
United States a cordial invitation to 
visit Kansas during its year-long Cen- 
tennial Birthday party, beginning 
January 29, 1961. 


SUBMITTING ADVER- 
TISING COPY TO THE 
NATIONAL HEADQUAR- 
TERS OFFICE 


Send ALL items pertinent to your 
advertising copy in ONE enve- 
lope or package; i.e., copy, pic- 
tures and money to cover same. 
Address: D.A.R. Magazine, 1776 
D Street, N.W., Washsington 6, 
D.C. Make checks payable to the 
Treasurer General N.S.D.A.R. 
Do not include with money for 


other purposes. 


Greetings to the fi State 


from 
Flores del Sol, the Sunflower Chapter 


Compliments of 
ROGERS PAINT PRODUCTS INC. 
Manhattan, Kansas 
Polly Ogden Chapter, D.A.R. 


PONY EXPRESS MUSEUM 
MARYSVILLE, KANSAS 
Arthur Barrett Chapter, D.A.R. 


the name that 


stands for quality 


EVERY SERVICE CONSISTENT 
WITH GOOD BANKING PRACTICE, 


First National Bank 
1885 1960 


Coffeyville, Kansas 


Honoring 
Susannah French Putney Chapter 
Fiftieth Anniversary 
and Mrs. J. W. Kirkpatrick— 
Founding Regent 
Mid-Continent Federal Savings 
and Loan Association 
‘El Dorado, Kansas 
4% current dividend 


VISIT 
Old Fort Larned 


The only preserved 
Indian Wars Fort on 
the Santa Fe Trail. 


7 MILES WEST 
OF LARNED, KANSAS 


Fort Larned Chapter — 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution 


Larned, Kansas 
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The Kansas Centennial pages and advertising were sponsored by the following chapters: 


Abilene 
Abilene 


Arthur Barrett 
Marysville 

Atchison 
Atchison 


Bonney 
Arkansas City 


Betty W 


Lawrence 


Byrd Prewitt 
Ulysses 
Capt. Jesse Leavenworth 
Leavenworth 
Cofachique 
lola 
Council Oak 
Council Grove 
Dana 
Columbus 
Desire Toby Sears 
Mankato 
Dodge Ci 
Dodge 
Emporia 
Esther Lowrey 
Independence 
Eunice Ster 
Wichita 
Flores del Sol 
Wichita 


Ft. Larned 
Larned 


Ft. Supply Trail 


ee Among them, the Old Plai 


Gen. Edward Hand 


Ottawa 


Hannah Jameson 


Parsons 


Henry Dawson 
McPherson 
Isabella Weldin 
Augusta 
James Ross 
Kansas City 
Jane Dean Coffey 
Coffeyville 
John Athey 
Oakley 
John Haupt 
Topeka 
Jonathan Gilbert 
La Crosse 
Lois Warner 
Junction City 
Lucretia Griswold Latimer 
Eureka 
Martha Loving Ferrell 
Wichita 
Martha Vail 
Anthony 
Mary Wade Strother 
Salina 
Minisa 
Wichita 
Mission Hills 
Mission Hills 
Nathan Edson 


Clay Center 


Oceanus Hopkins 
Pittsburg 

Olathe 
Olathe 


Peleg Gorton 
Winfield 

Polly Ogden 
Manhattan 


Randolph Loving 
Wichita 


Rhoda Carver Barton 
Fredonia 


Samuel Linscott 


Holton 
Shawnee 

Mission 
Smoky Hill 

Ellsworth 


Sterling 
Sterling 


Susannah French Putney 
El] Dorado 
Tomahawk 
Prairie Village 
Topeka 
Uvedale 
Hutchinson 
Wellington 
Wellington 
Wichita 
Wichita 
William Wilson 
Garden City 


Wyandot 
Kansas City 


FORT SUPPLY TRAIL CHAPTER 


D.A.R. 


ASHLAND, CLARK COUNTY, KANSAS 


honors our 


centenarian member 


MRS. M. C. CAMPBELL 


- Coronado traversed the territory in 1540 and since, many traveled trails have left their imprini 
Indian Trail, the Custer or Inman Trail and the Lone Star Cattle Trail. Fort Supply Trail 

that wound across the county. One hundred years later, ribbon highways cross th 

pass impressive oil derricks. The renowned St. Jacobs Well is located in the county and the 
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Clark County State Lake attracts many visitors. 
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Junior American Citizens 


By Mary Glenn Newell 


Vice Chairman in Chetes of Publicity 


Happy New YEakr and a successful 
year for JAC! 

We are happy to announce that 
Herbert C. Kruger, head of the 


‘Citizenship Education Department of 


Mamaroneck (N.Y.) Junior High 
School, has been awarded the Valley 
Forge Teachers Medal by Freedoms 
Foundation. In making the presenta- 
tion Dr. T. James Ahern, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, said: 

This medal is not easily won * * * 
It is difficult to think of a higher service 
to one’s country in these days of crisis 
than leadership in inculcating American 
ideals in the hearts of young Americans. 


We join Mamaroneck Junior High 
School and Larchmont Chapter, 
DAR, which sponsors the JAC Clubs 
in this school, in expressing our 
pride that this honor has come to 
Mr. Kruger. He is one of our JAC 
supporters. A letter addressed by him 
to “All Eighth Graders,” encourag- 
ing participation in the National JAC 
Essay Contest last year, was pub- 
lished in the DAR Magazine for 
January 1960 (p. 6). 

Information has been received 
from Mrs. Russell F. Mitchell, JAC 
chairman, Scotchtown Chapter, Ash- 
land, Va., that her chapter is spon- 
soring a new JAC Club organized 
early in October at the Patrick Henry 
High School. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, Sandra Clay; 1st and 2d vice 
presidents, Diane Howard and 
Patricia Gilman; secretary, Judy 
Starke; treasurer, Jimmy Holden; 
song leader, Joyce Johnson. The 
school sponsors are Mrs. Cabell Luck 
and Miss Audrey Nickols. 

Mrs. Jack Nye, South Carolina 
State JAC Chairman, announces that 
a new club, Harry Arthur JAC Club, 
sponsored by Fairforest Chapter, Un- 
ion, S.C., was organized October 1. 
The officers are: President, Rusty 
Weatherford; vice president, Carolyn 
Storm; secretary, Jean Christopher. 
The club director is Mrs. John 
Scruggs. 


Congratulations and best wishes to 
these two new clubs. 


Louisiana, with Mrs. John N. God- 
frey as State JAC Chairman, won 
second prize for the State that sent 
in the best publicity for the JAC 
Publicity Scrapbook for 1959-60. 
Some of the activities of Louisiana 
JAC Clubs, as shown by this pub- 
licity, are worthy of comment and 
may suggest ideas for other clubs. 
Of special interest was an Arbor Day 
program, when two trees were 
planted in the grounds of the Hilda 
Roberts Elementary School, New 
Iberia, La. Also of interest was the 
annual Memorial Day service in Rose 
Hill Cemetery at the grave of Abra- 
ham Riggs, the only Revolutionary 
soldier buried in Iberia Parish. Led 
by the Color Bearer and Color 
Guards, carrying the Flag of the 
United States, JAC members marched 
to the grave. The services were con- 
ducted by the president and chap- 
lain, and flowers were placed on the 
grave. Members of the Evangeline 
Society, CAR, and descendants of 
Abraham Riggs, attended the cere- 
mony. At a Valentine dance spon- 
sored by the Thomas Jefferson and 
Constitution JAC Clubs and the 
Jonas Salk Science Club, $500 was 
raised for material for Science Fair. 
Members wore Valentine costumes 
and a king and queen of hearts were 
crowned. 


The Thomas Jefferson JAC Club, 
sponsored ,by the New Iberia Chap- 
ter, was chosen as the outstanding 
club in the State at the annual: Con- 
ference of the Louisiana Society, 
DAR, and also received the award 
from the Parents Magazine as an out- 
standing youth organization. 

Newspaper clippings sent in for 
the JAC Publicity Scrapbook were 
accompanied by mimeographed pro- 
grams of special ceremonies and by 
many snapshots, some in color, of 
the various events described in the 


clippings. These were mounted in the 
scrapbook; and while they were not 
credited as “publicity” for the pur- 
pose of awards, they added to the 
attractiveness and interest of the 
scrapbook. This is a suggestion for 
other JAC publicity. 

Mrs. William R. Kramer, State 
JAC Chairman of Ohio, writes that 
in 1958-59 Ohio had 63 JAC Clubs, 
with 2406 members. In 1959-60 
this increased to 139 clubs with 
7638 members, and she hopes to 
show another gain in 1960-61. This 
shows what an enthusiastic chair- 
man can do! Mrs. Kramer sent out 
a splendid letter to all chapter regents 
and JAC chairmen, accompanied by 
a kit of working materials. She has 
asked every chapter in the State to 
contribute $1.00 or more to the JAC 
work—the State does not provide 
working funds. It is so important to 
furnish full information about our 
JAC programs to every chapter 
chairman, and this involves expense. 
It is hoped that every State Regent 
will realize the importance of this 
work and see that an appropriation 
is made to her State JAC Chairman 
to help defray this expense. Mrs. 
Kramer makes it a point to talk to 
all chapter regents at State and Dis- 
trict Conferences and try to interest 
them in organizing clubs. As a result, 
one chapter regent is working to or- 
ganize clubs in every school in her 
county. In her talks to chapters Mrs. 
Kramer emphasizes the importance 
of JAC, which she considers a 
“must” for national defense. For use 
at conferences and meetings she has 
mounted all JAC materials on a 
large blue placard which makes an 
effective display. She states that our 
articles in the DAR Magazine have 
been a great help in informing DARs 
of what JAC is accomplishing. 

Ohio was the first State to organize 
what later became JAC Clubs, the 
first club having been organized by 
the Cincinnati Chapter. The work 
was adopted as a State project in 
1902, and as a national project in 
1906. So to Ohio belongs a large 
measure of credit for our Junior 
American Citizens of today. 


D.A.R. BUILDING NEEDS OLD CLOTHS 


Old sheets and other cloths are badly needed by the Buildings and Grounds Committee 
for use in cleaning and dusting our D.A.R. Buildings. When purchased, these cost 75 
cents per pound and the materials are not durable. Members are earnestly requested 


to send old cloths to the Buildings and Grounds Office, 1776 D Street, N. 


ington 6, D. C.- 
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W., Wash- 
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A Birthday Celebration at 


Trumbull House in Connecticut 


Because it was the 250th anni- 
versary of the birth of Governor 
Jonathan Trumbull, Connecticut’s 
colonial Governor, October 12, 1960, 
was an especially important day in 
Connecticut. By public statement of 
the present Governor of Connecticut, 
Abraham Ribicoff, declared as Gov- 
ernor’s Day, it took on added signifi- 
cance. Under brilliant autumn foliage 
and blue skies, Connecticut Daugh- 
ters and their friends journeyed from 
all parts of the State to quiet, histori- 
cal Lebanon, where, facing the Green, 
drillground of the Revolutionary War, 
stands Trumbull House. 

The State Regent, Mrs. Philip 
Vivian Tippet, and the Chairman, 
Honorary State Regent Mrs. Charles 
B. Gilbert, with an enthusiastic and 
efficient committee, were in charge 
of invitations and arrangements. 
Three hundred persons enjoyed the 
house with its historical contents, for 


. By Mrs. Charles B. Gilbert 


Jonathan Trumbull House, Lebanon, Conn. 


many Trumbull pieces were on dis- 
play. A new Connecticut chapter, 
Good Wife’s River, of Darien held its 
meeting that day in the adjacent 
Wadsworth Stable, itself historical in 
every corner. This very day, in Wash- 
ington, at the meeting of the National 
Board of Management, this new chap- 
ter was accepted officially into the 
National Society. 

Generous space was given in pages 
of valuable publicity to apprise Con- 
necticut of this event, through the 


Hartford Courant and the Hartford 
Times, as well as many local news- 
papers. 

During the afternoon, a memorial 
wreath was placed, with fitting cere- 
mony, on the tomb of Governor 
Trumbull in the nearby ancient bury- 
ing ground, by State Comptroller 
Raymond Thatcher, official represent- 
ative of Governor Ribicoff for this 
occasion. Most deserving of mention, 
also, is a gift presented during the 
afternoon to the chairman for the 
collection of Trumbull documents 
now to be seen at the house. Dr. John 
S. Nicholas, Master of Trumbull Col- 
lege of Yale University and represent- 
ing officially Dr. Whitney Griswold, 
President of Yale, gave a letter, writ- 
ten in the hand of Governor Trum- 
bull, dated 1755 and signed in the 
earlier spelling of his name—Trum- 
ble. 

In this way Connecticut Daughters 
honored their beloved and revered 
colonial and war Governor, Jonathan 
Trumbull, referred to very often by 
General Washington as “Brother 
Jonathan”. In this way Connecticut 
gave emphasis to the 250th anniver- 
sary of the birth of this great man. 


You can protect your whole way of life through 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


“HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


Secured by the SARAH WHITMAN HOOKER CHaPTER, D.A.R., West Hartford, Conn. 


Sarah Whitman Hooker Chapter 
West Hartford, Conn. 


aN 


HELPFUL NEIGHBORLY 
BANKING 
SINCE 1792 
Hartford 
National 
Bank 
Est. 1792 Member F.D.1.C. 


21 convenient locations throughout Connecticut 
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WE GREET CONNECTICUT 
The Constitution State 


EVE LEAR CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
New Haven, Conn. 


When touring Connecticut visit our 
D.A.R. Homesteads 
Oliver Ellsworth Homestead 
Windsor, Conn. 

Gov. Jonathan Trumbull 
Homestead 


(in Its Jubilee Year) 
Lebanon, Conn. 


e 
Compliments of a friend of 
Eve Lear Chapter, D.A.R. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Compliments of 
DRUM HILL CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Wilton, Conn, 


Greetin 
MARY SILLIMAN CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Only..one person or organization may be 
credited per subscription for Honor Roll 
purposes. In other words, if a mother and 


count only. one subscription. There is 2 
distinct difference between the number of 
subscribers and the number of readers. 
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WASHINGTON OAK AT GAYLORDSVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


One of Connecticut’s noted trees is the Washington Oak at Gaylordsville. This white oak 
is at least three hundred years old and measures seven feet in diameter at three feet above 
the ground. It stands at the fork of the road to Wingdale, New York, and a road leading to 
U. S. Route 7 nearby. 


General George Washington with twenty-two officers and men followed a bridle path through 
the wilderness from Peekskill, New York, to Hartford, Connecticut, and paused under this tree 
to rest and hold council at noon on September 20, 1780. 


The tree and thirty feet of land surrounding it are owned by the Connecticut Daughters 
of the American Revolution, who have erected a wooden railing enclosing the tree and placed 
a marker on the tree. The yearly care given to the oak has saved the tree and kept it in 
healthy condition. 


The picture shows the tree with young spring leaves. 


This page is made possible through the courtesy of the 
State Officers and Regents Club of Connecticut 


=o! 
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THE MAYFLOWER INN 
Happily Open All Year 


A Small Inn Where Guests Enjoy 
The Comforts and Pleasures of 
A Well-Appointed Country Home 
Telephone—Underhill 8-7411 


On Route 47 Washington, Conn. 


Rehabilitation of Congress Hall, Philadelphia 


The National Park Service has awarded a contract for $136,723 to cover 
rehabilitation of Congress Hall in Independence National Historical Park, Phila- 
delphia. The work involves repair and reinforcing of walls and floors, rebuilding 
of the south section of the roof, and other important items. 

Though the present contract initiates actual physical restoration of Congress 
Hall, park historians at Independence National Historical Park have spent years 
in studying documents, prints, letters, and other contemporary sources to assure 
that the restoration will be accurate in every respect. One result of their re- 
searches was discovery that a mural on the ceiling of the Senate Chamber—at 
first thought to be of 19th century vintage—was actually painted in 1793 or 
1794, Thus this mural, depicting the national eagle, was contemporary with the 
major historical period of the building. To protect and restore the mural, the en- 
tire section of ceiling on which it was painted was removed so the museum tech- 
nicians could perform the delicate task of restoration. 

Congress Hall, built between 1787 and 1789, was occupied by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States from 1790 to 1800. During this 
decade such men as James Madison, Richard Henry Lee, James Monroe, John 
Marshall, and Andrew Jackson laid the legislative foundations for the new Na- 
tion’s future development. Other major historical associations at Congress Hall 
include George Washington’s second inauguration as President on March 4, 1793, 
and the inauguration of John Adams on March 4, 1797. 


* * * 


National Capital Parks, which administers historic places in Washington, D. C., 
that fall in the province of the National Park Service, added a good-sized chunk 
of historic woodland to its holdings with leasing of 800 acres along the Potomac 
River in Virginia from the Potomac Electric Power Co. Conrad L. Wirth, Direc- 
tor of the National Park Service, announces that he has long considered this 
tract to be of highest priority for inclusion in the park system of the National 
Capital, containing, as it does, the remains of several of the original canals con- 
structed by George Washington’s Potowmack Land Company to skirt Great 
Falls and eventually provide access to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal along the 
Maryland shore of the river. 

% * * a * 


The Library of Congress discharged its primary responsibility—service to Con- 
gress—in the fiscal year 1959 in a way that broke all previous records. The Legis- 
lative Reference Service, the department of the library that conducts research for 
the Congress exclusively, handled 76,857 requests for information (compared 
with 67,843 in 1958). The Law Library responded to 8,648 Congressional in- 

-quiries and the Reference Department took care of another 34,693 Congressional 
requests for books and information. 
* * 

Dr. Melva Lind, Dean of Students, Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn., 
has been appointed one of the two women members of the Minnesota Civil War 
and Sioux Uprising Centennial Commission. Dr. Lind will be remembered as the 
author of “Minnesota’s ‘Maria’”, the account of the DAR’s distinguished mem- 
ber, Dr. Maria Sanford of the University of Minnesota. Her statue was dedicated 
as the second of Minnesota’s two in the United States Capitol on -November 12, 
1958. Dr. Lind’s “story” appeared on page = of the DAR Magazine for Novem- 
ber 1958. 
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Honoring Connecticut's 
State Regent 


MRS. PHILIP TIPPET 


Chapters: 
Elizabeth Clark Hull 


“Alert To Serve” 


SAVINGS BANK OF MANCHESTER 
Manchester, Conn. 


reetings from 
HANNAH CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Southington, Conn. 


In memory Miss Ella Lockwood 
Past Regent Sarah Whitman Trumbull Chapter 
Watertown, Connecticut 


PUTNAM HILL CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
Honoring Mrs. Gordon 8. Burroughs, Regent 


PHOEBE HUMPHREY CHAPTER 
Mrs. Lester Olson, Regent 
Collinsville, Conn, 


RIVERTON INN, RIVERTON, CONN. 
Hospitality since 1796 
Open every day since 1946 


Greetings from 
EMMA HART WILLARD CHAPTER 
Berlin, Connecticut 


Leading Hotel 
THE BURRITT 
New Britain, Connecticut 


B. C. PORTER SONS 
Established 1839 
New Berlin, Connecticut 


The Gov. Jonathan D.A.R. 
honors the me: 
Gov. Jonathan Trumbull yh 1785) 


CHURCH-REED CO. 
Good Clothes for Men 
Willimantic, Conn. 


ben’s eagle shoes 
vag Main Street—Willimantic, Conn.—HArrison 3-4664 
P Footwear for the Entire Family 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


Eunice Dennie Burr Chapter, D.A.R. 


MRS. CHESTER H. CHATFIELD, Regent 
Fairfield, Connecticut 


OFFERS 
HISTORY and FAMILIES of OLD 


Vols. I and II, paper-bound in 15 Parts, $60; if both 
= i at one time, $45. Volume III, cloth- 
nd, $15 
SEVOLUTIONARY ANCESTORS OF MEMBERS, 1953, 
75 cents; ES OF OUR REVOLUTIONARY AN- 
See ad in D.A.R. Masnsine, March, 1 


Send only check or money order to 


MRS. HENRY K. WAKEMAN 
Genealogical Records Chairman 
4014 Redding Rd., Westport, Conn. 


Subseribers Attention! 
cong sour OLD sad the MEW. whee 
reach headquarters at — 


requesting a change. This should 
least four weeks in advance of the 


JANUAR) 


Ansonia 
Sarah Riggs Humphrey 
Derby 
Seymour 


HONORING 
MRS. JAMES BARNES SHACKELFORD 
State Regent of Louisiana, 1960-1962 


The Third District Louisiana Daughters 
with pride and affection dedicate this page to 


GLADYS PARKS SHACKELFORD 


Abram Morehouse Chapter, Bastrop General William Montgomery Chapter 
Boeuf River Chapter of Rayville, and of Bastrop 
Fred Morgan Insurance Agen General William Carroll Chapter 
Chief ——— Chapter o of Oak Grove 
est Monroe 


Long Leaf Pine Chapter of Ruston 


Dugdemona Chapter of Jonesboro, Moses Shelby Chapter 


and Jackson Parish Bank 


Fort Miro Chapter of Monroe, La. of Lake Providence, La. 
Troy & Nichols, Monroe, La. Oakley Chapter, Winnsboro, La. 
A. Lee Booth Construction Co., Tallulah Chapter of Tallulah, La. 


Monroe, La. Tallulah Bank & Trust Co. 
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Open 8 a.m. until sunset 
Admission $1.50 for adults 


America’s new “Garden in the Forest” 
with its colorful parade of seasonal flowers. 


HODGES GARDENS 


Highway 171 
Many, Louisiana 


Sponsored by Ft. Jesup Chapter, Zwolle, Louisiana 


Compliments of 
The First National Bank 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
Send us your Lafayette items 


Northside 


COOPER’S PHARMACY 
F. L. Cooper—Druggist 
Robeline, Louisiana 


ACME POSTER ADVERTISING CO. 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 
Oldest Settlement in the 
Louisiana Purchase 


Compliments of 
ANTOINE’S yon 

713 St. Louis Stree 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


WALKER FURNITURE & INC. 
Opelousas, Louisiana 


LONG LEAF PINE CHAPTER 
Ruston, Louisiana 


Compliments of 
William A. Marbury & Company 
Incorporated 
Established 1944 
Managing General Agents 
Ruston, Louisiana 


Compliments of 


RUSTON STATE BANK 
& TRUST CO. 


RUSTON, LOUISIANA 


Member F.D.1:C. 


NEW IBERIA CHAPTER 
New Iberia, Louisiana 


PELICAN CREAMERY 
New Iberia, Louisiana 


WORMSER’S STORE 
New Iberia, Louisiana 


BOWAB'S 
New Iberia, Louisiana 


Dorcheat Chapter D.A.R., Minden, Louisiana 


Querbes & 


Bourquin 
INSURANCE SERVICE 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
214 Milam P.0. Box 5 Phone 42 3-5241 


Has your chapter placed the D.A.R. 
Magazine in public and private school li- 
braries? Teachers write us that they find 
much excellent historical teaching material 
therein. 


National Parliamentarian 


(Continued from page 13) 
with the handle extended toward the per- 
son receiving the gavel. 
QUESTION: May a chapter have support- 
ing or contributing members whose only 
recognition would be to print their names 
under that category in the chapter’s year- 
book? 
ANSWER: A chapter may not have sup- 
porting or sustaining members. Article 
IV, section 1, says you may be a member 
through a chapter or as a member at 
large; article XI, section 5, defines the 
life members, etc.; article XIII, section 
17, provides that a chapter may elect as- 
sociate members. Your membership is in 
the National Society through a chapter or 
at large. A life member is one who paid 
$100 at any time between April 30, 1921, 
and July 1, 1938; this membership is no 
longer available to those who did not be- 
come life members at the time above 
specified. 
QUESTION: May a member hold two 
offices carrying a vote at the State Con- 
ference? 
ANSWER: No. Article XIV, section 3, 
says, “No member shall hold, at the same 
time, two offices carrying a vote at the 
annual State Conference.” 


ACKAL’S STORE 
New Iberia, Louisiana 


Compliments of 
NEW ORLEANS CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Honoring 
Mrs. R. J. Howzer, Jr. 


First Vice Regent of Louisiana 
New Orleans Chapter, D.A.R. 
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Southside 
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HONORING 


WILLIAM J. CLEVELAND 
Louisiana State Senator from Acadia Parish 


er- 
rt- 
ly 
les 
ar- 
cle 
er 
at 
he 
on 
in 
od Member of the Louisiana Legislature for the past sixteen years. Served under four consecutive administrations 
1, (1944-1956 Louisiana House of Representatives; 1956 Louisiana State Senate, President Pro Tempore of said body; 
vs reelected to State Senate in 1960, present Chairman of Finance Committee); Delegate to National Democratic Con- 
ve vention 1952. Director, State of Louisiana, National Automobile Dealers Association; Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of Louisiana Bank and Trust Company of Crowley, Louisiana. 

vO 
n- 

Presented with pride and affection by friends from Crowley and Church Point, Louisiana, and by members of , 
Acadia Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution. 
he 
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Greetings from 
AVOYELLES CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Cottonport, Louisiana 


Compliments of 
BAYOU COTEILLE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Boyce, Louisiana 


Compliments of 
BAYOU ST. JOHN CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Greetings from 
BISTINEAU CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Miss Ida G. Tooke, Regent 


Compliments of 
CALCASIEU CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 


Greetings 
HALIMAH CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Amite, Louisiana 


Greetings 
LES RAPIDES CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Alexandria, Louisiana 


In memory of 
Mrs. Morcan W. WALKER, 
Regent 
Mrs. Francis E. 
Charter member 
Les Rapides Chapter, D.A.R. 
Alexandria, Louisiana 


Compliments of 
LOUISIANA CHAPTER 
New Orleans, La. 


Honoring 
MRS. JOSEPH CLARK FERGUSON 


Greetings from 
METAIRIE RIDGE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Organizing Regent 


Greetings from 
FORT JESUP CHAPTER 
any, siana 
_ Zwolle, Louisiana 
Organized February 26, 1955 Lae 


In sincere appreciation of her 
devoted services to the Chapter. 


Visit the historic Vieux Carre 
“The Paris of America’ 
Vieux Carre Chapter, New Orleans, La. 


Editorial by Harold L. Putnam 
Editor, Sons of the American Revolution Magazine 
October, 1960, Issue 


Even the most pessimistic opponents of United States participation in the 
United Nations have failed to foresee such humiliation as our Nation has suffered 
during the current sessions in New York. Now, protected by the ill-advised legal 
provisions of the Charter of the United Nations, the Communist dictators have 
had a field day at our expense. They have taken full advantage of the facilities of 
radio, television and an uncensored press to deluge the world with their propa- 
ganda. All of this has been done on the world-stage in a setting which has lent 
a degree of respectability to their falsehoods. 


Not since the Greeks beguiled the Trojans with their wooden horse, has a 
nation been so completely unprepared for an invasion by known enemies. There 
on the banks of the Hudson, secure in the knowledge that our government is 
powerless to prevent them from doing so, the dictators of the Communist world 
are free to spew forth their poison. Never before, have they had at their disposal 
such enormous facilities for reaching the entire world. And, remember most of 
the facilities are furnished by media of communications owned and paid for by 
Americans. 


The final results of sessions of the United Nations are not known at the time 
these words are being written, but there is ample evidence to prove that the Com- 
munists have scored a stunning victory by taking full advantage of our gullibility. 


If ever there was a lack of evidence to support the resolutions our Society has 
adopted advocating withdrawal from the United Nations, that evidence has been 
furnished by the tragic events of the past weeks. There is vindication for those 
who have said, “Get the United States out of the United Nations and the United 
Nations out of the United States.” 


We believe that the admonitions in George Washington’s Farewell Address are 
applicable to the situation in which we find ourselves in this year of 1960. 
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In Memoriam 


OPHELIA WALLACE MOSS 
1875 1960 


Charter Member 
and 


Honorary Regent 
Spicer-Wallace Chapter 


of 
Winnfield, Louisiana 


Past State Chairman 
Grandmothers in C. A. R. 


In loving tribute to a devoted member 
by her Chapter 


First 
Federal Savings 


and Loan Association 


WINNFIELD 
LOUISIANA 


Officers 


QVEY TRAHAN, President 

LEE J. GRIGSBY, Vice-President 

HASSON MORRIS, Vice-President 

J. W. MITCHELL, Treasurer 

CAS D. MOSS, Secretary-Manager 

OPHELIA M. STOREY, Assistant 
Secretary 


Directors 


OVEY TRAHAN 
LEE J. GRIGSBY 
HOUSTON GATES 
J. W. MITCHELL 
HASSON MORRIS 
W. T. NORMAN 
H. B. BOZEMAN 
CAS D. MOSS 
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Rally, 1960 


By Mrs. Harry Artz Alexander 
Mississippi State Chairman, National Defense Committee 


A first Flag Day Rally, sponsored 
by the National Defense Council of 
the Mississippi Society, was held at 
the King Edward Hotel, Jackson. 
Mrs. H. A. Alexander of Grenada, 
State Chairman of National Defense, 
presided at the all-day session, which 
was open to the public. 

Approximately 200 DAR mem- 
bers and interested citizens, including 
a delegation from Louisiana, attended 
the day’s activities, which began with 
presentation of the Colors by the 
Color Guard of the Mississippi Na- 
tional Guard, followed by the Pledge 
of Allegiance to the Flag, the Na- 
tional Anthem, and a devotion by the 
Rev. Leland C. Jorgensen, minister 
of First Presbyterian Church of 
Yazoo City. 

On the morning’s agenda, Dr. W. 
M. Caskey, professor of history, 
social sciences, and economics at 
Mississippi College, acted as leader 


of a panel that discussed The United 
Nations. Dr. Caskey was assisted 
by Radford DuBois, member of 
the Mississippi House of Repre- 
sentatives, who had served in Korea 
under the United Nations flag, and 
three college students from Mississip- 
pi College, Clinton. Judge Tom P. 
Brady of the Fourteenth Circuit 
Court District, Brookhaven, made an 
address on The Effects of New Civil 
Rights Legislation. 

Mrs. James Peaster of Tchula, 
legislative chairman, National De- 
fense Council, had charge of the 
luncheon. Here magnolias, gardenias 
and other white floral arrangements 
formed the setting for a musical pro- 
gram by Mrs. Bernard M. Jones and 
an address by Alex McKeigney. Mrs. 
Sam. Parker of Bentonia assisted with 
the decorations, and Mrs. Vick Rob- 
bins, with the help of Mrs. Lawson 
Dick, both of Vicksburg, had charge 
of reservations. 


High point of the afternoon meet- 
ing was a talk by Mrs. Mary Cain, 
editor of The Summit Sun, on the 
topic, The 23rd Amendment. Ar- 
riving just in time to greet the gather- 
ing before going to the State Capitol 
to address Girls’ State, was Dr. Billy 
James Hargis of Tulsa, Okla., found- 
er and president of the Christian 
Crusade. 

An informal dinner took place at 
the Jackson Country Club, where ar- 
rangements were handled by Mrs. 
Fentress Rhodes, assisted by Mrs. 
Dudley Phelps; Mrs. H. C. Ogden of 
Rosedale presided. 

At the night meeting at the War 
Memorial Building, the invocation 
was given by Mrs. T. L. Carraway, 
Chaplain, Mississippi Society, DAR; 
Mrs. Alexander presided and intro- 
duced the guests. Dr. Hargis, an 
eminent authority on Communism 
and special speaker for this meeting, 
told of the threat of Communism to 
the Democratic way of life and stirred 
his audience to a frightening and 
factual realization of what is taking 
place today in this country and 
throughout the world. 

The National Defense Council has 
already begun plans for another Flag 
Day Rally on June 14, 1961, present- 
ing other fine speakers who are dedi- 
cated to the preservation of a free 
America “under God.” 


STATE CONFERENCES, 1961 


State Date City 
Alabama M 7-9 Mobile 
rizona February 23-24 Phoenix 
Arkansas March 2-4 Little Rock 
*California roeeneny, 27-28, March 1 Berkeley 
*Colorado M Denver 
Connecticut March 333 Hartford 
Delaware February 25 * Wilmington 
District of Columbia March 12-14 Washington, D. C. 
Florida March 20-22 Jacksonville 
Georgia March 6-8 Albany 
Hawaii February 25 Honolulu 
*Idaho March 13-14 Fayette 
March 30-31, April 1 Cedar’ Rapids 
iowa arc Cedar Raj 
Kansas March 6-8 Manhattan 
Kentucky March 28-30 Lexington 
Louisiana March 1-3 Baton Rouge 
Maine March 22-23 Portland 
Maryland March 13-15 Baltimore 
Massachusetts March 14-15 Boston 
Michigan March 15-17 st. J 
Minnesota March 13-14 Minneapolis 
— Febru: 23-25 Biloxi 
Missou: arch 8-10 Excelsior Springs 
*Montana March 9-10 Billings 
*Nebraska March 27-28 Columbus 
*Nevada March 16-17 Las Vegas 
New J March 16-17 Trenton 
*New M February 20-21 Hobbs 
North Carolina arch 7-9 Asheville 
*North Dakota tember 24-26 Fargo 
Oklahoma arc 
*Oregon March 2-4 Portland 
Rhode Island March 23 Place to be determined 
South Carolina March 10-11 Charleston 
uth March 23-24 Mitchell 
Tennessee March 8-10 Johnson City 
*Texas February 16-18 Dallas 
*Utah March 20-21 Salt Lake City 
Virginia March 14-16 Richmond 
*Washin March 6-8 Seattle 
cae March 14-1 gan 


Meeting Place 


Admiral Semmes Hotel 

Safari Hotel 

Lafayette Hotel 

Claremont Hotel 

Denver Hilton Hotel 

Bond Hotel 

du Pont Hotel 

Natural History Building, Smithsonian Institution 
Robert Meyer Hotel 

New Albany Hotel 

Aloha Chapter Home and Oahu Country Club 
Hotel Bancroft 


Lafayette Hotel 
Sheraton-Belvedere Hotel 
Sheraton-Plaza Hotel 
Whitcomb Hotel 
Pick-Nicollet Hotel 
Buena Vista Hotel 

Elms Hotel 

Northern Hotel 

Evans Hotel 

Sahara Hotel 

State House 

Leawood Motel 

George Vanderbilt Hotel 
Commodore Perry Hotel 
Youngblood Hotel 
Sheraton Hotel 


Francis Marion Hotel 


Hi 
Sheraton-Dallas ‘Hotel 
Hotel 
John Marshall Hotel 

Hotel 


Foeste Hotel 


er 
J 
‘ 
Drake Hotel 
Roosevelt Hotel 
Wareham Hotel 
Phoenix Hotel 
Church 
*President General attending. 
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BLAKENEY MEMORIAL DEDICATED 
Tribute To Leader During Revolution 


With Dr. Charles Grayson Summersell making the principal address, descendants, friends and members of 
several chapters of the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, gathered at Dudley church in 
Chesterfield County Friday afternoon, June 8th, for the dedication of the handsome granite monument erected 
recently to commemorate the life and deeds of Captain John Blakeney, of Cheraw District, S. C., in the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Dr. Summersell, who is head of the Department of History of the University of Alabama, and a past presi- Lenienhihonton 
dent of the Alabama Historical Society, is a descendant of Captain Blakeney. He has written “A History of 
Alabama”, which has been published recently, and which will be used as a text book in the public schools of that State. 

The dedicatory ceremonies were under the auspices of the John Foster Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, of Monroe, N. C., in collaboration with Blakeney descendants, the committee for erecting the monu- 
ment and perpetuating the cemetery being composed of members of the chapter, with the addition of John R. Welsh, 
of Monroe, a descendant who originated the idea. The chapter has acted as custodian of the funds, contributed 
entirely by Blakeney descendants, and will continue to administer the fund, which is in a savings account, the 
interest from which will be used to care for the upkeep of the spot. 

It was largely due to the efforts of Mr. John R. Welsh, assisted by Dr. W. W. Blakeney of New Boston, Texas, that 
descendants of Captain John Blakeney became interested in the effort and contributed their time and money in 
restoring the graves and placing a handsome monument at the site. 

In 1946, an acre of land on which the graveyard stood was deeded by the owners, Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
Harley Laney of Pageland, S. C., descendants of Capt. Blakeney, to their daughter, Mrs. Hazel H. Davis of Monroe, 
regent of the John Foster Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, of that city, who subsequently deeded 
the land to the John Foster Chapter DAR who agreed to sponsor the project and to act as custodian and guardian 
of funds raised by descendants of the Blakeney family to be designated as the Blakeney Memorial Fund. 

_A sum of over $2,400 was contributed by 105 descendents living in 12 states. To insure perpetual maintenance 
of the graveyard, a trust fund of $1,000 was placed in the Peoples Building & Loan Asso. in Monroe, for that 
specific purpose. 

Inscription on monument placed at grave of Capt. John Blakeney reads as follows: Captain John Blakeney, 
Pioneer-Patriot-Churchman-Statesman Colonial and Revolutionary Soldier. Born at Mount Blakeney, Limerick, 
Ireland. Earliest known record of John Blakeney in America is found in Granville County, N. C., where he 
witnessed will of John Lynch, August 31, 1753. It is thought that he came to the Old Cheraws about 1760, or 
soon afterward. 

April 12, 1773, he was elected overseer of the poor of St. David’s Parish, Cheraw, S. C. In 1774, member of 
Congress. Nov. 16, 1775, elected Captain of Militia and commissioned by the Provincial Congress to raise a com- 
pany, his commission bearing date of Nov. 30, 1775. The company was a part of Benton’s Regiment and Marion’s 
Brigade. In 1776, elected Vestryman of St. David’s Parish. Three of his sons, John Jr., Robert and Thomas, also 
served i in Revolutionary War. 

Completion of the projected restoration was recently achieved with the marking of 7 other graves in thé ceme- 
tery and the placing of a granite boulder with copper placque giving directions to the cemetery. 

Appreciation by one man’s descendants now stands revealed in the timeless monument placed as a reminder to 
succeeding generations of the courageous pioneer and his’ counterparts lying in unmarked graves. 
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In tribute to our State Vice Regent 
of North Carolina 


MRS. NORMAN CORDON 


Chapters of the Seventh District of North Carolina 


Battle of Moore’s Creek 
Richard Clinton 
Cornelius Harnett 
Battle of Elizabethtown 
Colonel Robert Rowan 
Joseph Montfort 
Moseley-Bright 
Colonel Thomas Robeson 
Richard Dobbs Spaight 
Upper Cape Fear 
Colonel Thomas Johnston 
Battle of Rockfish 
Major General Robert Howe 
Stamp Defiance 


DUKE UNIVERSITY CHAPEL 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


JANUARY 1961 


AWARD TO MOUNT VERNON LADIES’ ASSOCIATION 


In October, the Board of Trustees of the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation presented its first Louise du Pont 
Crowninshield Award to the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion of the Union, an organization that has preserved and 
administered George Washington’s estate in Virginia for the 
American people since 1853. The award included an eagle in 
chiseled bronze, gold plated, and a money gift of $1,000. The 
sculpture is 10 inches high, including a base of polished green 
stone on which is mounted a bronze placque with the name 
of the award and the recipient organization. The sculptor, 
Albino Manca, was born in Sardinia, Italy, studied at the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Rome, and is noted for his 
animal and bird sculptures. He is at present at work on a 
giant “Diving Eagle” which will be the focal point of the 
East Coast Memorial to be erected in Battery Park, New York 
City, to honor servicemen lost in Atlantic coastal waters whose 


bodies were never recovered. Its axis will center on the Statue - 


of Liberty. 

Commenting on the work of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association, David E. Finley, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the National Trust, said that the association “laid 
the foundation stone of today’s conservation achievements 
through the first example of historic preservation by a private 
society in the United States. * * * Under its skillful guardian- 
ship, Mount Vernon has benefited and inspired millions of 
American citizens, and has informed countless visitors from 
abroad.” 
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Salute to 
PROVIDENCE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 


Rev. John Eagan Lake, Pas. 


Organized 1767 
In Mecklenburg County 
near Charlotte, North Carolina 


This tribute from the follow 
Charlotte 


Battle of Charlotte 
Col;,Adam Alexander 
Halifax Convention 
Liberty Hall 
Mecklenburg 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence 
Piedmont Patriots 


Compliments of 
BETSY DOWDY CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina 


from 
CASWELL-NASH CHAPTER 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Grestings from 
COLONEL JOHN ALSTON CHAPTER 
Valdese, North Carolina 


Compliments of 
COLONEL POLK CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


CROSSNORE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Crossnore, North Carolina 


Honoring The 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Oldest State University in America 
by the 
Davie Poplar Chapter of Chapel Hill 


Deriving its Name from a Historic Tree 
on the 


FORT poses. CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
No North Carolina 


FouRTH Ch CHAPTER 
He, North Carolina 


reensboro, h Caroli 


RESOLVES CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Neck, North 


Matthews, North rolina 


NANCY ELIZABETH FULTON 
Joseph Kerner Chapter, Kernersville, N. C. 


Past Rege 
MAJOR BENJAMIN MAY C HAPTER, D.A.R. 
Parole. North na 


READING "BLOUNT CHAPTER 
hington, North Carolina 
WA PETTIGREW CHAPTE 
DAUGHTERS = THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
rion. Carolina 


THOMAS WADE D.A.R. 
Wadeste boro, Rorth Carolina 


CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Korth € 


WILLIAM G GASTON CHAPTER 
North Caroline 


Brevard, North C: 


lotte, N. C., Chapters 


EARLY Se Co. N.C. 
Abstracts of 1733-1856 
-1868 


Bible each. 
WILLIAMS, 
Arlington Ter. 


Searches in 
Virginia and North Carolina 
County Records 
ELIJAH T. SUTHERLIN 


Telephone: 793-1584 
414 Airport Drive—Danville, Virginia 
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Women Pioneers 
(Continued from page 8) 


leave her framed home in Guildhall 
and start anew in another log-cabin 
spell of living and working, in ac- 
cordance with her husband’s desire to 
establish a tavern several miles west 
of the top of the Notch at Fabyans. 
Both she and her husband are buried 
near their tavern stand, and their 
graves are marked by slate head- 
stones. 


Mrs. Tom Crawford is the second 
of the three, but nothing is known of 
her, not even her maiden name. She 
was the wife of one of the Crawford 
sons. Tom Crawford and his brother 
Ethan built the first shelters along the 
Notch way, the Notch House being 
the most imposing. Mrs. Tom must 
have had much the same sort of life 
as her sister-in-law, Ethan’s wife 
Lucy, who kept a diary throughout 
her life. It was published in 1845, in 
her effort to aid her husband when 
he got into business difficulties. 
Copies are rarely to be found today. 
The diary is quaintly worded and 
gives much information about the 
Crawfords and their times. When 
Ethan was young, he made his way 
over the unmarked shoulders of the 
Presidential Range to the summit of 
Mt. Washington. Then and there the 
grand old mountain laid a spell on 
him from which he never got free. 
His biggest aim in life was to find the 
best way to the top and make it ac- 
cessible to more and more people. 
Lucy must have lived in constant 
fear of that mountain. Often her hus- 
band worked alone clearing trails, 
and she must have seen him in her 
mind’s eye hurt or dead in some un- 


_known crevasse. 


Lucy and Ethan had 10 children; 
5 died in infancy. Lucy continually 
faced the care of little children, as 
well as the feeding and housing of 
travelers; moreover, there was her 
worry over Ethan and their perma- 
nent state of debt. Eventually Ethan 
and Lucy lost their tavern because 
they could not pay their bills; Ethan 
was thrown into debtor’s prison; and 
Lucy fled to Vermont, where Ethan 
joined her after release from prison. 
Eventually they moved back to 
Fabyans, where a house stood empty; 
from it they could watch the sun and 
clouds pass over Ethan’s mountain. 


Lucy often proudly told how she 
was in the second group of women to 


‘reach the summit of Mt. Washington, 


under Ethan’s good care. Such a trip, 
in Lucy’s day, meant reaching the 


base camping spot in one day, climb- | 


ing the mountain itself and returning 
to the base in another day, and going 
back to the tavern on the third day. 
Lucy writes in her diary that she felt 
no ill effects from the trip. Both Lucy 
and Ethan died at Fabyans and are 
buried there. If you ever stand by 
their graves, pay tribute to Lucy, who 
lived so bravely and left us such a 
complete story of the Crawford 
times. 


Crawford Notch is in the town of 
Harts Location. In 1956 this town 
gained Nation-wide prominence be- 
cause the writer of this article cast 
the first ballot in the United States in 
the Presidential election of that year 
—at"12:01 A. M. She has added her 
life to the Notch story since coming 
here years ago; has represented her 
town in three sessions of the State 
Legislature; and, like many of the 
women in this article, is also an inn- 
keeper. 
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RACHEL CALDWELL CHAPTER 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
~~ Visit Historic Guilford Battleground 
Greensboro, N. C. 
of 


Courtesy 
Hanes Lineberry Funeral Service 
Greensboro, North Carolina’s 
Most Complete Commercial Printing Service 
DEAL PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
618 S. Elm St. Contatti BR. 3-3152 


11 Convenient 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Now there are two 


BELK’S 


in Greensboro to serve you 


DOWNTOWN STORE 
Elm and Market Street 


SUBURBAN STORE 
Friendly Shopping Center 


National Defense 
(Continued from page 16) 


following U.N. Secretariat appoint- 
ments at headquarters in New York: 

Political Affairs Division, senior 
political affairs officer, Vladimir 
Jelinek, Czechoslovakia. 

Section for Security Council Af- 
fairs, chief, Lev Emelianov, USSR. 

Disarmament Affairs Group, 
Atomic Energy Section, chief, Otto 
Frey, Czechoslovakia. 

Atomic Energy Section, political 
affairs officer, Pavel Lukianov, 
USSR. 

Department of Trusteeship and 
Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
ernment Territories, under-secre- 
tary, Dragoslav Protitch, Yugo- 
slavia. 

Trusteeship Agreements Section, 
chief, Fedor Popov, USSR. 

Economic and Social Council 
Secretariat, secretary of the coun- 
cil, Wladyslaw R. Malinowski, 
Poland. 

Office for Europe, Middle East 
and Africa, acting chief, Svetislav 
Orlic, Yugoslavia. 

Fellowship Placement Office, 
placement officer, Mrs. Dorit 
Kamil, Poland. 
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In honor of our Regent 
Louise Strimple Hake 
(Mrs. Paul W.) 
by 


John Hoyle Chapter, D.A.R. 
Hickory, North Carolina 


Fine Furniture 
Since 1911 


aw 
HICKORY 


CHAIR 
co. 


HICKORY, N. C. 


ROBBINS 
Durham, North Carolina 


Jones & Frasier Co. 
Retail Jewelers Since 1885 
Durham, N. C. 


Registered Jeweler—American Gem 
Society 


Macks 5-10-25¢ Stores 

rating Variety Stores 
Carolina 

South Carolina & — 


HICKORY TAVERN CHAPTER 
DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Congratulations 
10th Anniversary 
Honoring Organizing Regent, 
Mrs. J. R. Tomlinson and 
Regent Mrs, J. L. Kiser and Chapter 
Officers 
“Top of the Town Fashions” 


MELVILLE’S 
Hickory, N. C. 


Greetings from 
THE BANK OF MAYODAN 


Mayodan, North Carolina 
and 
The James Hunter Chapter 
Madison, North Carolina 


A FRIEND 


February is American History Month. 
What has your chapter done to pre- 
pare for it? The National Chairman, 
Mrs. Kenneth G. Maybe, will be in- 
terested in your reports. 


Office of Public Information, 
principal officer, Boris V. Karpov, 
USSR. 

And there are many others! 
How can the United States con- 

tinue to entrust the spending of 
hundreds of millions of dollars of 
welfare money to Red _ infiltrators 
bent on enslaving the poor nations 
receiving or slated for help? 

Before it is too late, let us recon- 
struct our foreign policy, lest the 
cause of freedom fall when the U.N. 
cornerstone crumbles into Red dust. 

(Reprinted—Indianapolis Star— 
Wednesday, October 19, 1960.) 


Congratulations 
HICKORY TAVERN CHAPTER 


10th Anniversary 
Honoring MRS. LEE L. FRYE, 
Regent 1957-1960 
SHELL’S MOTOR COURT 
Highway 70-64-321 


On the Hill. Restaurant close by. Comfortable 
Electric-Radiant Heated Tile Baths. All Modern 
Conveniences. 


Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Shell, Owners-Mgrs. 
Television and Air-Conditioned 


P.O. Box 585 Phone DI 5-3183 
Hickory, N. C. 


Congratulations 


HICKORY TAVERN CHAPTER 


10th Anniversary 
Mull’s Motel and Drive In Grill 
New Court, All Modern Conveniences, 
Electric Heat, Private Baths, Excellent 
Food, Courteous Service, Same Ownership. 
Route 70, 65, 321—2% miles from 
Hickory, N. C. 


Office Phone DI 5-2343 


WALL FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


Karastan Rugs 


SPRAY, NORTH CAROLINA 
Phone MAin 3-3851 
Drexel 
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REPORT OF THE STATE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
CHAIRMAN 


Board of Management Meeting, 
May 24, 1960 


Gertrude (Mrs. Royce E.) 
An n 


Ever since I have been the State Na- 
tional Defense chairman, I have wished 
that I were a brilliant and convincing 
speaker. When I hear our wonderfully pa- 
triotic organization being criticized and 
ridiculed not only by outsiders but by our 
own members, I wish I were able to write 
and speak in such convincing words that 
all who hear or read what I say would be- 
lieve me. I wish I could not only convince 
our members that the DAR policies and 
principles are right, but also make them 
see the reasons why they are right. It is the 
duty of the state National Defense chair- 
man to keep the members informed on the 
stands taken by our national society on the 
mt problems confronting our country 
today. 

The other day I heard a member of my 
own chapter say that she wished we could 

back to the “good old days” when the 

‘AR activities consisted of marking graves 
and erecting monuments. She thought it 
was all right to support our Sibley House 
properties and our “approved schools”, but 
deplored the fact that we were taking sides 
on so-called “controversial topics.” I would 
answer her in this way. One of the reasons 
why the DAR was organized was for the 
purpose of educating the general public in 
patriotic matters. Under “Objects” (of the 
organization) let me quote from Article 2 
of our Constitution: “To out the in- 
junction of Washington in his Farewell 


Address to the American people ‘to pro- — 


mote, as an object of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge’, thus developing an enlightened 
public opinion, and affording to young and 
old such advantages as shall develop in 
them the largest capacity for performing 
the duties of citizens.” You notice that 
“enlightening the general public” is one of 
the reasons why our Society was founded. 
That is what the National Defense Com- 
mittee is trying to do. The sad fact of the 
matter is that even our own members do 
not want to be enlightened. One of the 
members told me she didn’t want to read 
anything sent out by the national commit- 
tee because it kept her awake nights. Be- 
lieve me, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, we need to be so concerned that it 
does keep us awake nights. If we aren’t we 
will wake up some morning to find that we 
are just another satellite of the USSR. 
Our own members tell me they just don’t 
believe all the things they get from the Na- 
tional Defense Committee. But isn’t it 
Strange they will believe anything they 
read in our local newspapers? People be- 
lieve what they want to believe. We of our 
generation have never lived during such 
perilous times and I suppose it is only 
natural to clutch at anything we think may 
give us security. Why do we reach out for 
something new instead of hanging on to 
what we have, our republican form of gov- 
ernment and the best constitution ever de- 
vised by man? ff we want a World Gov- 
ernment, a World Court, a Worid Police 
Force, we can’t possibly believe in. the poli- 
cies of the DAR. In that case I would sug- 
gest that we do a great deal of studying and 
much thinking about these things before 
we say the DAR is all wrong in its stand. 
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| FROM OUR BOOKSHELF | 


A SOUTH CAROLINA FAMILY: MILLS-SMITH, by Laurens Tenney Mills. 156 pp., 


3 ills. Obtainable (price $7.00 per copy) from Mrs. W. L. Norton, 601 West Mauldin 
St., Walhalla, S. C. In addition to Mills and Smith charts, this book gives genealogi- 
cal data about the Mills, Anderson, Conyers, Ellison, Ervin, Frierson, Gordon, 
James, Quarterman, Wilson, Witherspoon, and Wooters lines on the Mills chart and 
the Smith, Atkins, Baker, Beamor, Bossard, Cook, Cutting, Hyrne, Toor, Morton, 
North, Stoll, and Waring lines on the Smith chart. The various appendixes list 
descendants of John Anderson Mills, Sarah Carter Mills Tenney, Leighton Cooper 
Mills, Alice Elliott Drayton Smith Cohen Talmadge, William Cutting Smith, William 
Hayne Mills, and Laurens Tenney Mills. Family Bible records of some of the fami- 
lies concerned, manuscripts, and ancestral services are included, as well as an 
extensive bibliography and index of names. 


AMERICA’S FORGOTTEN STATESMAN—ALBERT GALLATIN, by Frank Ewing. 


Vantage Press, New York, N. Y. 1959. 305 pp. $3.95. Sometimes it seems that 
Alexander Hamilton has garnered all the glory of setting this Republic on an even 
keel in monetary affairs. The writer would be willing to bet that a normal visitor 
entering Yellowstone Park through the Gallatin Gateway would ask “Who was Gal- 
latin”? As a matter of fact, his service as Secretary of the Treasury under Jefferson 
has never been given appropriate recognition. 

When Jefferson assumed the Presidency, this Republic’s financial affairs were still 
in somewhat precarious condition; moreover, the country was still torn between 
Federalism and Democracy. The Swiss Gallatin served this country 60 years in all, 
contributing notable guideposts for its progress. He was a brilliant diplomat, as well 
as an expert financier, and was closely connected with consummation of the Treaty 
of Ghent at the end of the War of 1812, as well as with preparation and adoption 
of the Monroe Doctrine. In addition, he contributed so substantially to the policies 
that resulted in settlement of the West that his record in this respect justifies asso- 
ciation of his name with one of our most popular National Parks—in fact, the key- 
stone of our National Park system. 

* * 


The General Reference and Bibliography Division of the Library of Congress 
has issued a revised edition of “Presidential Inaugurations,” an indexed pamphlet of 
72 pages containing 894 references and an index. Beginning with 266 general items, it 
proceeds to furnish reference material on all inaugurations from Washington through 
Eisenhower. It is obtainable from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 45 cents a copy and supplies a 


~-wealth of information that would be useful to teachers and all students of history. 


Do you realize that in all these years the 
DAR om been wrong in few if any of the 
stands it has taken on National Defense? 
Do you know that our officers and com- 
mittee chairmen are some of the best edu- 
cated and best informed women in the 
country? Do you know that they spend 
most of their time working for us in order 
for us to be informed, too? Our Chairmen 
of National Defense, NSDAR, both past 
and present, have found it necessary, as 
has Mrs. Barnes, to spend a great share of 
their time in Washington. How many of 
us would take the time to do the work they 
are doing for their Society and their Coun- 
try? I for one am extremely grateful for 
their devotion, and I think we can trust 
them not to lead us astray in our thinking. 

Why is it that some of you will believe 
almost anyone except our own officers? I 
wonder how many of you were able to hear 
the record Mrs. White made on the immi- 
gration problems? It was a scholarly, well- 
organized, well-thought-out piece of report- 
ing. I doubt if any man or woman holding 
public office could have done as well— 
certainly not better. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 
be proud of your membership in such a 
splendid organization. Don't belittle it, 
don’t disparage it, don’t criticize it until 
you have examined carefully and investi- 
gated thoroughly the reasons behind our 
beliefs. The more I study the more I am 
convinced that we are right. And just to 
remind you of some of the things the DAR 


. Stands for ind to answer this question, 


“Why are the DARs always against things? 


Why aren’t they ever for something?” I 
would like to present this list. 


1. We are for “The Faith of Our Fa- 
thers”. 

2. We are for the Constitution of our 
country as it was before the Supreme 
Court started changing the balance of 
power between the Legislative, Execu- 
tive and Judicial departments of our 
government. 

3. We are for a true Republican form of 
Government (not a democracy, as it is 
often called). 

4. We are for “States’ rights” as instituted 
by the Constitution—all power not 
expressly delegated to the National 
Government being retained by the 
sovereign States. 

5. We are for a “pay as you go” policy 
in Government spending—a balanced 
budget and a retirement of the na- 
tional debt. 

6. We are for outlawing the Communist 
party and cutting trade relations 
with Communist countries and their 
satellites. 

7. We are for keeping the United States 
“strong militarily and economically so 
our enemies will not dare attack us. 

8. We are for old-fashioned patriotism 
and teaching our children icanism 

rather than internationalism. 

9. We are for capitalism, not for Social- 
ism or Communism. 

10. We are for the United States of Amer- 

 jca—now and forever! 
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Memorial Mrs. Frank Williams 


BONNY KATE: N.S. D.A.R. 
lle, Tennessee 


Historie Tales of Talladega 


. 1959 
Chinnabee Chapter, Anniston, Alabama 


E. Grace Jemison, Talladega, Ala. 


COLONEL HARDY CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


LOOKWOOD’S MARINE AND SPORTING GOODS 
816 Albert Pike Phone NA 3-1791 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 


Perry Chapter, Tenn. 
Honoring Mrs. Allen D. O’Brien 
Outstanding Retiring Regent tt 1960 


Greeti 
BRIER CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Ivani 


LOGAN- wurruey D.A.R. 
Stanford, Kentucky 


Honoring 
MRS. THURMAN B. TOWILL 
Director District II, Virginia 
Henricopolis Chapter, Richmond, Va. 


matt D.A.R. 
irginia 


of 
HAWTHORN MELODY MILK ,Prooucts 
Whitewater, Wiscons' 

LEE MINTON, C 
SLACSVOL-MINTON AGENCY. INC, 
Insurance Counselors and Advisers 
Commerce Building @ 307 S. Farwell St. 
Eau , Wisconsin 
COATS OF ARMS iS PAINTED IN OIL 


a table at D. ‘ongress in A 
Rache Sherwin, 6 Stevens Ave., Saugus, 


Bailly Homestead 

(Continued from page 6) 
great house and past the little log 
chapel and storehouses, it was evi- 
dent to all that Bailly homestead had 
at last been restored to the status of 
a well-cared-for, privately owned 
memorial, on the site of the first 
residence in northern Indiana. 


REFERENCES: 


The Story of a French Homestead in the 
Old Northwest, by Frances R. Howe, 
Press of Nitschke Bros., Columbus, 
Ohio, 1907. 

The Old Bailly Homestead, by John O. 
Bowers, Gary, Ind., 1922. 

From a Bailly Point of View, by Olga Mae 
Schiemann, Duneland Historical Society, 
1955. 

The Calumet Region—Indiana’s Last 
Frontier, by Powell A. Moore, Indiana 
Historical Bureau, 1959. 


Compliments of 
Commodore Perry Chapter, D.A.R. 
D. C. APPERSON REAL ESTATE CO. 
Realtors — Insurance 
1162 S. Third Street, Memphis, Tenn. 
JACKSON- AD ISON CHAPTER 
Daughters of the Amer evolution 


jean Ri 
Jackson, Tennessee 


h Anniversary October 1960 
THE MOUNTAIN CITY CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Mountain City, 


LT. JAMES SHEPPARD CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
MeMinnville, Tennessee 


Compliments of 
CROCKETT TAVERN AND 
1 E. Highway, East Morristown, Tenn. 


Beautiful Harrison Lake 
Located near Crossville, Tenn., high on the 
great Cumberland Plateau, the largest timbered 
plateau in America. Just 6 miles off Knoxville 
to Nashville US70 highway. Opened this year. 
14 miles of shoreline. Surrounded by forest. 
Built 7 years ago. Stocked with bass, bream, 
crappie and musky. 34 cabins, motel, beautiful 
restaurant, golf course, 3600’ air strip. 40 
rental boats. Write or phone 790 or 880 for 
more information. Or drive up and see. You 
are invited. Take Lantana road from Crossville. 
Cosby Harrison, owner. 


Congratulations to the City of 
Springfield Tennessee 
CHARLOTTE REEVES ROBERTSON CHAPTER 


Compliments of 
FLORIDA POWER CORPORATION 


Partners in Florida Progress 
for over 50 years 


GREEN COVE SPRINGS, FLORIDA 
Relax - fish - swim - sun - ski. 3 Rooms 
furnished Waterfront apartments, $60.00 
a month—Lucretia Boutwell, 200 St. 
Johns Ave. 


May we sell you a part of Florida? 


While in Winter Haven visit 
EDNA WATSON, REALTOR 
& ASSOCIATES 
Homes, ranches, groves or commercial 
locations 
928 Sixth Street, N.W., Winter Haven, Florida 
CY 4-4149 


NOW AVAILABLE 


PLEASE 
Send us your change of address before you move, if possible. We need both the 
OLD and the NEW. Please include your Zone number on your addresses when 
sending in magazine subscriptions or renewals. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT RECOMMENDS LEGISLATION TO CREATE 
BENT’S OLD FORT NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE IN COLORADO 


The Department of the Interior has recommended enactment of legislation ‘to establish Bent’s Old Fort National His- 
toric Site near La Junta, Colo., one of the great fur-trading outposts of the West in America’s early days. 
The Department’s report on the proposed legislation—S. 1833—has been sent to the Senate Commntiies on Interior and 


Insular Affairs. 


In its day the Fort was a way station for all the commerce that crossed the southern plains from the Missouri River 
frontier to the Spanish settlement in the Rio Grande Valley. 

In a letter transmitting the Department’s report on the pending bill, Assistant Secretary Roger C. Ernst said that the 
Advisory Board on National Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monuments has classified Bent’s Old Fort as having ex- 
ceptional value in commemorating and illustrating the history of the United States. 

The date of construction of the Fort is not known with certainty, but the best historical evidence points to the year as 
1833. It was built by William and Charles Bent and Ceran St. Vrain. Described as a rectangular adobe building with high 
protective walls, 2 feet or more in thickness, it served as a frontier house for all sorts of supplies, a fortress for protec- 
tion from the Indians, a hostelry, a trading post for several Indian tribes, rendezvous for trappers, and a stopping place for 
practically all caravans which passed over the mountain route of the Santa Fe Trail. 

John Fremont used the Fort as a base of operations for his third expedition in 1845, and General Kearny and his army 
on their long march from Fort Leavenworth to Santa Fe in 1846 used the Fort as a stopping place. During the war with 
Mexico it served as a military storehouse and hospital and from about 1861 to 1881 it was used as a stage station by the 
Barlow-Sanderson overland Stage, Mail and Express Company. 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING 
D.A.R. BANQUET 


Mrs. E. Ernest Woollen, Chairman of 
the Banquet Committee, announces that 
the tickets for the Banquet on April 21, 
1961, Mayflower Hotel, will be $8.00 
each. She notes that the occasion is not 
for profitmaking and that the tickets are 
priced as close as possible according to 
expenses involved. 

She states that tables in the main Ball- 
room are to be allocated ome each to 
State Regents. If State Regents desire 
other tables in excess of one, these tables 
will have to be in the balcony, in the 
Chinese Room, or in the lobby. Each 
table in the Ballroom seats 10, those in 
the Chinese Room seat 11, and those in 
the balconies and lobby seat 12. 

It is explained that it is not possible 
to grant State Regents more than one 
table on the main floor since there are 
50 States, as well as the National Chair- 
men and the Press, which takes up all the 
tables on the main floor. 

Checks should be sent as soon as pos- 
sible to Mrs. E. Ernest Woollen, Chair- 
man, 209 Witherspoon Road, Balti- 
more 12, Md. 

Please note: According to a ruling of 
the Executive Committee, there shall be 
no refunds on Banquet tickets. Also, if 
members wish to have Banquet tickets 
sent to them, they are asked to include 
postage with their check for tickets. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
COMMITTEE LUNCHEON 


A panel discussion by prominent pa- 
triots will highlight the National Defense 
Committee luncheon to be held Monday, 
April 17, 1961, at the Sheraton Park Ho- 
tel at 12 o'clock. 

Reservations may be made NOW by 
sending $5.00 per person to Mrs. B. Har- 
rison Lingo, Chairman of Arrangements, 
c/o Business Office, N.S.D.A.R., 1776 D 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, DC. Ad- 
vance reservations will close Friday noon, 
April 14. Only a limited number of _tick- 
ets will be available at the Committee 
table in the basement of the Administra- 
tion Building Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday morning. 


Authorities Cited 
- Coat of Arms 


if we think your manuscript has unusual pos- 
sibilities, we will offer you a straight royalty 
or reasonable subsidy. Send manuscript for free 


editorial report or write for Brochure DAR. 
P. PRESS 


101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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Magazine News 


The following letter was received 
from the State Chairman of D.A.R. 
Magazine in Mississippi, Mrs. Arthur 
C. Park, who states that she borrowed 
the idea from a church paper and re- 
vised it to suit our purposes. Your Na- 
tional Chairman read this at several 
State Conferences and so many regents 
have requested copies that it is printed 
herewith: 

Dear Chapter Member: 


Our Chapter Membership ...... 100 
Non-resident members ........ 5 
Balance to do the work ........ 95 
Elderly members who have 

done their share ............ 3 
Balance to do the work ........ 92 
Sick and shut-ins ............. 2 
Balance left to do the work ..... 90 
Members with dues unpaid .... 3 
Balance left to do the work .... 87 
Members too tired ............ 30 
Balance left to do the work .... 57 


Balance left to do the work .... 37 
Members too busy elsewhere ... 35 
Balance left to do the work .... 2 
Just you and me—and Sister, you’d bet- 
ter get busy because it’s too much for me! 


Your faithful but tired Regent. 


At the Pennsylvania State Confer- 
ence in November, your National 
Chairman was guest speaker at a D.A.R. 
Magazine “brunch”. About 200 people 
attended. Mr. Michael O’Neill of TV 
Guide was the speaker on advertising. 


“Mr. O’Neill cautioned that most adver- 


tising solicitors give up too soon. For 
paid advertising it takes about five calls, 
he said. He declared that we need not 
solicit for “charity” but rather we are 
providing a service because of the ex- 
cellence of our magazine and its special 
list of subscribers. 

Mrs. Edgar M. Cox, Jr., State Chair- 
man of Indiana reports that her Maga- 
zine luncheon at their State Conference 
was a great success and thanks us for 
the co-operation of our office force. 


If other States are arranging simi 
functions, we’d like to hear about i 
Please keep after renewals. Three thoy. 
sand did not renew this fall! 
Honor Roll date is coming up soon! 

* * 


Mrs. Wilfred Mangold, State Chaip 
man of the D.A.R. Magazine, low, 
starts her letter to her chapters 
follows: 

“I am not trying to work my v 
through college nor am I trying to gg 
enough votes to win a wonderful trip! 
BUT I am selling a magazine, namely 
our own D.A.R. publication! This trim 
little magazine with its familiar bly 
cover has been in print many many 
years and the amazing thing about itis 
that the subscription price has remained 
the same in all this time. Just $2.00, 
Can you think of anything else which 
has not advanced with the cost of liv 
ing?” 

“To sum up my ‘sales pitch’ here are 
four reasons why Iowa DAR member 


should WANT to subscribe to ouj The Oc 
magazine: the Amer 
A—Our magazine is a bargain afcarried a 
$2. 00. the Med: 


B—It is INFORMATIVE, keeping] awarded t 
members in touch with Nationad}the DAR 
and State business. 


C—It is ENTERTAINING—even) _ 
the ADS are fun! . 
D—lIt is EDUCATIONAL; many ar- 
ticles make good program maf} OFFI 
terial. FINI 
* * * 
The State Chairman of Magazine Ad- LAY 


vertising for New York, Mrs. Ronald 
A. Fullerton, sent out a gay red 
“Merry Christmas” notice recommend 
ing the Magazine as a Christmas gift 
She also included the schedule of Maga- 
zine Advertising rates. 

Gertrude A. MacPeek, 

National Chairman, D.A.R. 

Magazine Committee. 


FAMILY 
MY KINSMEN” nooxs 
make it easy for you to record of your an- 
family ry, near relatives, etc. lete 
with directions and work $2.50 postpaid. “4 
fine present for 4 or adult. Use a life 
action or re! 


Theda Korn Gross Jackson Center, Ohio 


COATS OF ARMS. ALSO MAPSETANS: 
Jamestown 1607, $5.00; Mayflower, $10.00 
Edith Tunnell, 1 Jacobus Pl., New York 63, N.Y. 
NORTH CAROLINA RESEARCH 
30 ye ence 
Wm. D. Kizzish, Box 604, Salisbury, N.C. 
Hill Cemetery Records, Richmond, Virsinia 
Vol. I—1822-1850. Size 8% x 11, indexed—$12 
A. Bohmer Rudd, 819 0 St, N.W.,Wash. 6, D Dc. 


Looking for a 
PUBLISHER 


pany noted for prompt personal service. 
All subjects. Free .E torial Report. Inquiries also 
DAR, 120 W. Nee York 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE [JANUARY 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 
(American — Foreign) 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 Eighth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Continuing a half of work in 
search, Coats of ‘Arms, Privately Printed "Volumes HIS 
of “Colonial and Revolutionary Line 
of and other historical and 
WORL 


views may be 


HOW TO PUBLISH| 


Join our successful authors inal| PAN A 
Y R orogram: publicity. sdvertising 

edy, efficie 4452 

service, Send for FREE 

report & copy of Publish Your B Cc 


CARLTON PRESS pept.wg98 
84 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. #} 


| 7 
| 
fa 
OIL PAINTINGS 
$14.00 and up 
> 4 Write for Brochure 
COAT OF ARMS 
308 South Main Street 
= Lawrenceburg, Kentucky 
Phone TE 9-3253 
arranged in all parts ne United 
| 
| 


>ping 
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SAR MEDAL OF APPRECIATION 


the Medal of Appreciation to be 
awarded by the SAR to “members of 
the DAR who have rendered out- 
standing services to that Society in 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
FINEST CAST BRONZE 


LAY MEMBER MARKERS 


DESIGN PA 105 


HISTORIC SITE TABLETS 
MEMORIALS 


WORLD WAR II HONOR ROLLS 
FREE—Beautifully illustrated brochure 


PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 
4452 KUGLER MILL ROAD 
CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 


the organization and enrollment of 
new members.” 


The Executive Secretary, Harold 
L. Putnam, has supplied the follow- 
ing additional information: 


The Medal of Appreciation was formal- 
ly adopted at the meeting of the Board of 
National Trustees of our Society held in 
Biloxi, Mississippi on Sunday, May 10th, 
1958. The text of the resolution reads as 
follows: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Board of 
Trustees adopt a medal to be known as 
a “Medal of Appreciation” which shall 
contain on its face the Minute Man, 
surrounded by a bank of blue enamel 
containing the words, “Sons of the 
American Revolution,” and this band 
be surrounded in turn by the words, 
“Medal of Appreciation.” 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
each State Society be authorized to 
make such awards to members of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
who have rendered particular assistance 
to the State Society. 

Compatriot de la Houssaye moved the 
adoption of the Resolution, with a sup- 
plemental provision authorizing the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary to obtain the medals 
from the most economical source. This 
motion was seconded by Compatriot 
Gordon and carried. 


GENEALOGICAL BOOKS 


We specialize in 
County histories and records 
Family histories and genealogy 
Revolutionary rolls and pension lists 


We also have in progress 
a program of reprinting 
BASIC GENEALOGICAL 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


Catalogs free upon request 
GENEALOGICAL BOOK CO. 


(formerly Southern Book Co.) 
530 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


*senp ror Free Folder’ 


“IS YOUR 
NAME HERE?” | 


listing mames of American family 
histories for sale by the world’s larg- 
est dealer in American Genealogies. 


Write to 
Goodspeed’s 
Book Shop 


DEPT. D, 18 BEACON ST. 
BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Books of All Kinds Bought 
e and Sold e 


Since the adoption of this Medal, 
several have been presented by the various 
State and Chapter organizations to mem- 
bers of the DAR who have assisted in 
the organization of new chapters and in 
enrolling new members of our society. 
The regulations covering the presentation 
have purposely been left largely to the 
discretion of the state and chapter or- 
ganizations and up to this time, the policy 
has proven satisfactory. 

I am pleased that you are considering 
publicizing this award to the members of 
the DAR, and I should like to express my 
appreciation of your cooperation in this 
matter. 


COATS OF ARMS 


Hand Painted in Full Heraldic Colors 
accompanied with free famil 7 
also explains the coat of 
citations. 


27th year 
Write for Brochure 
Hennessee Studio of Heraldic Art 
324 West Thomas St. Salisbury, N. C. 
10% Off to Members of D. A. R. on all paintings 


OFFICIAL D. A. R. FLAGS 


National, State and Chapter, American and State 
Flags. Badges, Banners, and Supplies for all 
organizations. 


Write for Prices 


THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO. 
145 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, O. 


Faithful to Tradition 


NEWMAN BRONZE 
PLAQUES and MARKERS 


Since 1882 Newman tradition has 
followed in the path of true Amer- 
ican tradition of integrity and rev- 
erence of our Nation’s historic 
shrines. 

FREE FOLDER shows authentic 
markings. Please write. 


BROTHERS, INC. 
674 W. 4th St. Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
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“meet me at 


The Mayflower” 
for dining 


and dancing 


To Make Every Occasion Important say: 


Presidential 


Connecticut Avenue and De Sales Street — 


e for reservations call Eric | 


District 7-3000 


patriotic action but also patriotic thought, 
and what better medium of promotion to 
use than our own DAR Magazine. With 
your wonderful support continuing, we 

that our new year in advertising will 


Reg 
3 


soring the Issue. 

Oklahoma—Mrs. Henry D. Rinsland, 
State Regent,_Mrs. Edward A. Newman, 
State Chairman, 27 of 40 chapters par- 
ticipating, $1 073 .00, inclusive. 

New Jersey—Mrs. George C. Skillman, 


$1,052.50 inclusive. 

North Carolina—Mrs. William D. Hol- 
mes, Jr., State Regent, Mrs. Fred H. 
Harsch, State Chairman, 50 of 89 chap- 
ters, $818.00 inclusive. 

Louisiana—Mrs. James B. Shackelford, 
State Regent, Mrs. W. W. Page, State 
Chairman, 33 of 51 chapters participating, 
and this is surely a runner-up to North 
Carolina, $817.50 inclusive. 

Kansas—Mrs. Howard N. Kilbourn, 
State Regent, Miss Lena Smith, State 
Chairman, 55 of 66 chapters participating, 
$580.50 inclusive. 

Connecticut—Mrs. Philip V. Tippet, 
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State Regent, Mrs. Herbert W. Robb, State 
Chairman, 17 of 57 chapters participating, 
$499.50. 
Miscellaneous—$1,367.70 inclusive. 
Please forgive this repetition but I feel 
it is most important to remind you that 
advertising for point 8 of the Honor Roll 


has to be in the Magazine Advertising — 


Office in Washington by February Ist, 1961 
to count for credit for this year. Also, 
please send your ad orders, checks, and 
copy to our Office, 1776 D St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., rather than to me at 
my home. Please do feel free to write me 
at my home at any time concerning infor- 
mation needed, or about problems that 
arise. I will do my best to be helpful. 
However, by sending your orders for ads 
to the Office, the paste-ups for the pages, 


and cuts, can be made much more quickly, 


assuring inclusion in the Issue of the Maga- 
zine requested. 

Next month we will have advertising 
sponsored by the States of Texas, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, and Iowa. 

Happy New Year to all, and as we go 
into this new year, let us carry with us 
these lines from M. Louise Haskins: “And 
I said to the man who stood at the gate 
of the year, give me a light, that I ma 
tread safely into the unknown. And 
replied, go out into the darkness and 


Officially Approved 
CAST BRONZE 


Memorials Markers 
Tablets 


Write for new price list and catalog 
illustrating wide variety of designs. | 
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